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ABSTRACT 

The two parts of this book consider two main facets 
of nonformal curriculum development: theory and practice. Part I on 
nonformal curriculum theory has four chapters. Chapter 1 addresses 
the origins, meaning, purpose, and scope of nonformal education. 
Chapter 2 examines three major themes in discussions on nonformal 
education: nonformal education as an instrument of positive change, 
as a social control mechanism, and the context. Chapter 3 explores 
the rationale. Chapter 4 examines the rational planning model and 
three models that have relevance for curriculum development in 
nonformal education: psychosocial, liberal education, and Bhola's 
core-interface. The five chapters in Part II on nonformal curriculum 
practice consider the case of the People's Educational Association of 
Sierra Leone in integrating population education into adult literacy. 
Chapter 5 describes nonformal education in the Sierra Leone context 
where it is an educational response to the problems of out-of-school 
youth and illiterate adults and an alternative development strategy. 
Chapter 6 sets forth the rationale for population education and 
literacy. Chapter 7 describes the process of curriculum integration. 
Chapter 8 is a case analysis of the population education project. 
Chapter 9 highlights these conclusions: contingent nature of 
curriculum development in nonformal education; importance of learner 
participation; and need for staff development. Appendixes contain a 
359-item bibliography and index. (YLB) 
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PREFACE 



The publication of this book is timely. It comes at a time when strategies 
and tactics are being discussed on how to make education, at all levels 
Tnd Til sectors, 'accessible, equitable, cost-effective, funcuonal and 
relevant. 

•n,e current discussions at high level international meetings are reminiscent of 
di cusZrm the 60s, 70s and 80s which resulted in ^^^Cir 
programmes which were either partially implemented or remamed on paper. 

Political and economic problems of the newly independent African states d.d 
noXo^ an environment in which poUcies and plans could be ^--^f^^'^ 
p^ Lmes on the ground. In countries where there was acuon^ ^ formo^ 
S projects, such action was led and directed by foreign and local technocrats 
with questionable understanding of local needs and realities. 

T est we are overwhelmed by the delusions of novelty and innovation that 
chta ter?seTu«ducational discussions, we should recall past mtemational 
ST^cl national conferences which brought together politicians, policy 
makers, 'experts' on education and pracUtioners among others. 

■n^ink of the Addis Ababa Conference on the "Development of Education" in 
M^^el which brought together governments and UN agencies to discuss the 
development of Education in Africa. 

ITiink of the 1965 Tehcr;m Conference and its successor in 1975 which 
adopted the Persepolis Declaration. 

Think of the 1982 Harare Conference which adopted the Harare 
D^dion T^-nl of all the UNESCO Conferences, over thirty-ttve years, on 
education. 

Like the 60s 70s and 80s. the 90s have wimessed World Conferences and 
St^mitlt;;iceducation,theenvirotiment.children.^^^^^^^^^ 
regional conferences on girls, women and popular participauon. ^ cauon 
relevant, accessible, equitable and cost-effective - featured in the discussions, 
resolutions, and framework for action. 
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Think of the mountains of publications and research reports on education ii 
Africa. 



As the talking and writing go on, the problems of education and 
underdevelopment continue to defy solution. As the rich become richer, the 
poor continue to wallow in abject poverty. As Africans continue to slaughter 
themselves, arms manufacturers are in business as usual. The real problem is 
that there are too many agenda and interests which are not in the interest of all - 
not even basic education for all! 
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NON-FORMAL 
CURRICULUM THEORY 




NON-FORMAL EDUCATION: 
ORIGINS, MEANING, PURPOSE 
AND SCOPE 



"on-formal education was conceived as an alternative educational and 



development strategy as a consequence of the myriad problems which 



J. ^ have either resulted from the dysfunction of the educational system or 
been created by it; problems of high rates of wastage, irrelevant curricula and 
structure^ increase in illiteracy rates (partiy due to the high rates of populaUon 
growth), lack of resources, inefficient use and mismanagement of resources. 

Coombs* (1968) examination and analysis of the educational crisis facing the 
world necessitated the demand for educational innovations including the 
introduction of non-formal education. 



Although the idea of non-formal education is a recent phenomenon, the practice 
is as old as education itself. In Africa, for example, there are several accounts of 
traditional informal education especially before the advent of colonial rule. 
African traditional education was both functional and instrumental; learning was 
by doing and participation was an important element in the educative process. 
The learners, especially children, participated in farming, fishing, weaving and 
carving among others, in preparation for the assumption of adult roles which 
included social and political responsibilities. 

Moumouni^s seminal work. Education in Africa (1968), summarises the 
significant features of traditional education in Africa. In addition to expounding 
and extolling the virtue and value of such education, Moumouni and others have 
endeavoured to castigate those who, because of ignorance, have sought to 
denigrate or deride what in ilieir myopic perception was at best primitive and at 
worst savage and barbaric. Responsibility for the education and socialisation of 
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the young was that of the whole 'family*; education was different both in content 
and process from what was obtained in the formal schools established by the 
missionaries. The question 'what is education' is not easy to answer; for an 
activity to be described as educational it has to perform certain functions 
including the perpetuation and modification of a given culture in particular 
circumstiuices. 

Inspitc of the existence pf what can appropriately be described as non-formal 
education, the term *non-fonnal' was never used until Coombs introduced it. 
Coombs* publication was followed by two research reports commissioned by the 
World Bank and the United Nations International Children's Educational Fund 
(UNICEF), and prepared by the International Council for Educational 
Development (ICED). The first, New Paths to Learning for Rural Children and 
Youth (1973), and the second. Attacking Rural Poverty: How Non-formal 
Education Can Help (1974), focused attention on how non-formal education can 
help brciik the cycle of rural poverty. A functional view of non-formal 
education was adopted, emphasising those programmes which have an element 
of simultaneity, that is, programmes tliat would improve agricultural 
productivity and at die sjime time raise the general conditions of living. Both 
studies concluded Uiat non-fonnal education has the potential to contribute to the 
development of rural areas. 

The reactions to C(H)mbs' an^ilysis of what he perceived as an educational 
crisis facing Uie world were varied. On the one hand, the formal education 
system was criticised and there were demands for relevance in the curriculum, 
better pedagogy {uid efficient use of scarce resources. On the other hand, there 
were demands for a redefinition of the concept of development so that it would 
take into account the humanistic intmigibles, instead of being conceived merely 
in tenns of economic 'growlli' as was the aise. The neo-classical economists of 
whom Smith (1776) was the precursor emphasised the 'hardware' of economic 
development and not the social attitudes necessjtry for the development process. 
Other writers, including the Frenchman Saint-Simon, emphasised what he called 
"Uie spirit of the people". 

It is now generally agreed that the quantitative as well as the qualitative 
dimensions -hould be considered in any discussion about economic 
development. 
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Meaning, Purpose and Scope 

An analysis of Uie definitions of non-formal educadon indicates a number of 
commonalties which would coiisdtute the criteria for a defmidon that could be 
universally accepted. These can be categorised as follows: 



It is possible that the criteria may exclude some educational acdvities 
especially those which are not considered to be organised, 'l^e difficulty in 
classifying, describing and categorising non-fonnal education is in its diversity 
and complexity given the different circumstances in which it is operadonalised, 

Non-formid education accords with the new development strategies which 
emphasise die democnidsation of the educational process, people\s participadon 
and self-reliance in pursiimicc of a better quality of life. It addresses a number of 
needs simultaneously and is more immediately productive because \hc learners 
use the knowledge and skills acquired. 

Grounding Non-formal Education 

llic development of a non-fonnal education theory has been characterised by 
paradigmadc designs which have led to a controversial debate. Leading writers 
on \hc subject have come up with models which are, in genend, out of touch wiUi 
reality. Fordham\s Model (cf. ''The Interaction of Formal and Non-formal 
Education^ in Studies in Adult Education, Vol.11, 1979,: 1) is criticised because 
it does not show the interrelationship mnong Purposes, Timing, Content, 
Delivery Systems and Control. These characteristics are by no mejins mutuidly 
exclusive, each is dependent or related to die oUier. The tendency to see non- 
fonnid education dirough the lenses of Uie fornud system (a tendency which is 
lUso observed in Paulston\s typology of non-fonnjd education) infringes die 
*right' of non-formal educadon to an independent conceptualisation, and by 



• Nature of the activity: 

• Purpose: 

• Context/locus of occurence: 

• Participation: 



• Fonn: 

• Sponsorship: 

• Duration: 



Educadonal 
Learning 

Out-of-school youdi 

Disdnct target pv>puladons, for example, urban 
out-of-school youth 
Orgjmised and structured 
Individual or organisadon 
Short term 
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extension makes it a nebulous concept. Non-formal educ.ition is juxtaposed with 
Yomal education: Formal - non-formal (Fordham, 1979), Non-Formal, Non- 
School Progranunes-Formal School Programmes (Paulston, 1972). If this 
contrast is not used either in terms of structure or programmes, non-formal might 
not stand on its own. It seems that there has been little or no attempt to study the 
"structure" of non-fonntil education \systems' in order to isolate those features 
for example, ^participant perception* with which the *new* sociology of 
education is ^onccnied. What, for example, does non-formal education mean for 
the participants? does ^delivery system' imply the delivery of a ^package* which 
has been prepared?; these questions, and more, might provide a basis for 
conceptualising non-formal education without having to use formal education as 
a prop. 

Simkins' mcxlel can be criticised on the basis of his ^cheapness criterion*. The 
notion that non-fonnal education is cheap hits been debunked by Ahmed (1975) 
in his discussion of the issues relating to costs in his book The Economics ofNon- 
fonmil Education: Resou - :es. Costs and Benefits. Theeffectof the ^cheapness' 
argument is the apparent preference for non-fonnal education by development 
planners who are loath to allocate the necessary resources, especially financial, 
for non-formal programmes. Perhaps, this is why Down (1979) calls *non-formal 
education* "an unfortunately negative term.. .equating lack of formality with lack 
of re.sources." 

Since the emergence of the' notion of non-formal education, the interest and 
enthusiasm which it has generated hits been accompanied by confusion, 
controversy and misapprehension about its meaning, which like most other 
educational concepts, has been forced through the academic rite de passage. 
Responding to the confusion, contnwersy and misapprehension. Coombs (1976) 
diligently sought to explain "what non-fonnal education is - and what it isn't". 
He expliuned that non-fonnal education is a convenient label which covers an 
assortment of organised educationiil activities which are tiiking place outside the 
form ill system. 

Non-fonnal education can and does l;ike place in variable environmental 
circumstances. Its distinguishing chjiracteristics are Hexibility, versatility, and 
adaptability. It is difficult, however, to ijnagine how these fe;itures can be 
operationalised in structured situations with all llieir bureaucratic trappings, and 
which do not easily lend themselves to change. For non-fonnal education to be 
truly non-formal, there must be efforts directed at structural and administrative 
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transformation accompanied by decentralisation and delegation of authority; 
otherwise the characteristics stated above will be mere ornaments adorning a 
misleading nomenclature. La Belle (1976) is among those who recognise the 
fact that, viable non-formal education programmes must change people and the 
constraining social structures. 
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2 THE NON-FORMAL 
EDUCATION DEBATE 



The non-formai education concept excited the curiosity of educationists, 
scKiologists and econoniists among others, desirous of laying bare all its 
ramifications and their implications for the individual and society. A 
sampling of the available literature reveals the trend of the discussions which 
include contentious issues and which tended to be polarised between those who 
see non-formal education as an instrument of positive change and those who are 
suspicious of it being used as a social control mechanism. Both groups of . 
discussants, however, agree on the context of non-formal educaiion-the rural 
area. The discussions will be examined under three headings which the writer 
has labelled Tositive Change', *Social Control', and *Context\ 



The Positive Change Argument 

The Positive Change Argument assumes that the problems of development are 
educational and that, given the *right type' of education, 'development' would 
follow naturally. This argument ctin be faulted on several grounds. First, 
education cannot be divorced from the social, cultural, and human factors of 
development. These factors are mututUly inclusive; any discussion of one must 
take account of the others. GrandstJiff (1976) pointed out that most of the 
problems of development are primarily economic or politiail and secondarily 
educational. Second, non-formal education, by itself, ciinnot and should not be 
expected to bring about the *desircd' changes in a society. The dynamics of 
underdevelopment and the vagaries of politics, together create a complex 
developmentiU problem which docs not easily lend itself to simplistic educational 
solutions. Poverty mid deprivation in most developing countries are much more 
the outcomes of corrupt and inept political administration than any educational 
deficiency. Given the dictatorial and cleptocratic tendencies of most 
goveniments in tlic developing world, the educated, the uneducated, and the non 
literate are all left bewildered, pjtranoid, and at times, dehumanised. Bock and 
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Papagiannis (n.d.) have sought to demysiify non- formal education by arguing 
that educational change must be accompanied by structural change; structural 
change, in my view, must include no^ only genuine political ret'onns aimed at the 
authentic democratisation of political systems but also cultural transformation, 
eliminating those factors which impede development. 

The Social Control Argument 

Non-formid education can be used as an instrument of social control in a 
situation where the economic <ind political prcmiems of development obscure the 
educational. The issue of social control has been extensively examined by the 
'new' sociologists of education imd other writers including Bowles and Ginlis 
(1976), Young (1971) and Apple (1980). . The *new^ sociologists of cducadon 
believe tliat education is political in character and that the political character of 
knowledge cim be .seen in the nature of its control. In Knowledge and Control, 
Young, luid his a.s.sociates .set out to u.se the '.sociology of knowledge* to analyse 
the meaning and status of educational knowledge which is conceived as "shared 
subjective meanings, .socially and historically consu-ucted*' (Young, 1971:3). 
Other writers on the tlieme of social conu-ol include Davies (1976) who sees 
s(x:ial conuol iis a process of becoming social [acculturatcd]. Social control is 
part of tlie strategy of ix)litical control. 

Higgins (1980), noted that .social conu-ol is miinife.sted in ilie following forms 
viz, control as repression, control as integration, control as paternalism and 
conuol as conformity, control as self-determination. Ciiven the problems of 
underdevek)pnient, in addition to other .social, economic and political problems, 
conuol in mo.st countries of the devek)ped <ind developing world can be seen in 
terms of a'pre.ssk)n imd paiemali.sm. The is.sue of paternalism has been 
discus.sed by Hostler (1987), who exmnines two of its problems. Dowrie» 
Unjdf(H)t iuid Teller (cited Hostler, loc.cit.:4), see pateniali.sm as any attempt to 
make students do tilings intended for their own good. One can argue, on the 
basis of this explanation, that most out-of-sch(X)l programmes in developing 
countries lire fonns of paternalistic 'control* - control which is deemed good for 
the individuid and the .society. In tlie non- formal education context, the 
propriety of pateniali.sm is not questioned; what is argued is that, ^education* 
which controls is indoctrination. Freedom to learn should not be compromised. 
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The Contextual Argument 

The domain of non-formal education, according to most of the available 
literature, is the rural area. Development agencies, local as well as international, 
have a preference for rural development which, it is hoped» leads to national 
development. The appalling situations of squalor and poverty in most urban 
areas of the developing world render this context argument untenable. Efforts at 
developing the rural areas have not had much impact on the problems of rural- 
urban migration; migrants have brought with them their excess baggage of 
problems hitherto peculiar to the rural areas. The effect of this is that urban areas 
are increasingly becommg "rural" in several respects. The tendency, therefore, 
of thinking of non-formal education as a rural phenomenon risks the danger of 
excluding subsUmtial numbers of people in need of education; these include the 
urban slum dwellers, the run-away and homeless children and street urchins 
among others. Non-formal education should be provided for all who need ii 
irrespective of geographical location. Given the "attractions" of the towns and 
cities, administrative cenu-alisation, kinship and other ties, the traditional 
"pushing forces", the movement from the villages to the towns seems likely to 
continue unabated. It is, therefore, not a frivolous speculation to suggest that 
urban areas in the developing countries will become "rural" in the same way that 
runil areas in the developed world have become "urban". 

Epstein (1%7) discusses three aspects of urbanisation (a prcKess of movement 
and change which CTcates tlie possibility of discontinuity with some pre-existing 
set of conditions) viz., participation in social rclaiions in the towns, chimges in 
behaviour patterns which such participaUon involves, and "feed-back", that is the 
prcKcss by which the country is influenced by the town. He distinguishes 
between "urbanisation" jmd "urbanism" (a relatively large, dense and permanent 
settlement of socially heterogeneous individuals), and draws attention to the fact 
that in West Africa, Uicre is less discontinuity between rural and urban scKial 
behaviour. Little (1951) provided evidence to show that the African individual 
who migrates to the town continues to be influenced by tribal culture. Tribal 
unions in towns foster and keep Jilivc interest in tribal song, history, language, 
and beliefs, imd injiintain the relationship between the individual and his native 
town or village. These unions can iilso be seen as adaptive mechanisms. Banton 
{1956:3540 explains Uiat in the process of adaptation tribal systems have been 
resuscitated. 
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Summarising the arguments against non-formal education, Barber (1981) 
claims that general primary education is superior on equity and efficiency 
grounds. It is argued that non-formal education is inequitable; it inhibits social 
mobility and is a way of keeping its clientele in inferior positions. However, 
Evans (1981) in a review of non-formal education concluded lhat, non-formal 
education is capable of carrying out educational tasks which the schools cannot. 

The controversy which has characterised non-formal education is perhaps due 
to its conceptualisation in terms of its association with underdevelopment; it is 
regarded by some as a third world phenomenon and associated with the problems 
of drop-outs, push-outs, those who have never been to school, the marginalised 
and the deprived, and these problems loom large in developing countries. It is 
argued that non-formal education should do for these groups what formal 
education has not, and cannot do for tliem. 



The Politics of Non-formal Education 

What Coombs* publication in 1968 did for non-fonnal educational thought, the 
Delhi Conference in 1979 did for non-formal education praxis (action and 
reflection). The Seventh Commonwealth Education Conference in Accra, 
Ghana in 1977, recommended a Commonwealth Specialist Conference on non- 
formal education. This conference was held in Delhi in 1979, on the theme 
"Non-formal Education and Development". An analysis of the discussions of 
the conference brings into fcx:us some of the necessary conditions in which non- 
formal education would thrive nimiely, economic, social and political 
transformation, rational employment and incomes policy, sound educational 
policies with an emphasis on linkages between the formal, non-formal and the 
informal sectors, making each a complement of the other; besides, non-formal 
education should be at piir with formal education. 

ITie desire for complementarity and comptirability will be wishful thinking 
given the tendency to perceive non-fonnid education as an instrument that would 
better the conditions of the poor. Statements such as "non-fonnal education 
must serve the p(X)rest of the poor", risk making it an inferior and a low-status 
option avjiilable only for the poor. 

'Hie desire to eradicate poverty is laudable but where poverty is emphasised it 
should be seen in all its dimensions and not lijnited only to its economic 
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manifestations. One would argue that in most instances poverty in the 
developing countries is more than economic deprivaUon. 

The Delhi conference acknowledged the poliUcal imperative for the success of 
non-formal education, but like other conferences of a similar nature, this "sacred 
cow" was too sacrosanct for an autopsy; Malcolm Adeseshiah noted that the 
mandate of development educators is^political and lamented the fact that, when 
there is an aversion to something, we say it is polidcal. He emphasised the fact 
that education is not politically neutral. 

The politicality of education generally and non-formal education in particular 
has been examined by several writers, including D'Hainaut and Lawion (1981) 
.who believe that, politics influence education, and that, that influence is not 
limited to power which is exercised over teachers and those in educational 
administration. The aiUiudes of the powers-ihat-be can largely influence the 
attainment of educational ideiils. 

On the issue of politics and education, Freire (Hall and Kidd, 1978:272) posits 
that educatif, and -politics cannot be dichotomis'^d. Giroux, in introducing The 
Politics of Education (Freire,1985:xiii), states that Freire represents "a struggle 
for meaning and a struggle over power relaUons". He explains that, the domain 
of education is the terrain where power and politics are given fundamental 
expression. It is in that terrain that the battle for the mind is won or lost. 

The political issue of educaUon with particular reference to adult literacy has 
also been discussed at international conferences. The DcclaraUon of Persepolis 
(1975) states that "literacy work like education in general is a political act. It is 
not neutral, for the act c^f revealing social reality in order to transform it, or 
concealing it in order to preserve it is political". 

Given the volatile polidcal situation in most developing countries, strategies 
will have to be devised in order to empower people so that they can meaningfully 
influence political change conducive to the successful implementation of non- 
formal educaUon and the need for political will which is a sine qua non for the 
successful implementation of programmes. Adult educators and other 
development educators and workers would have to grapple with this thorny but 
very important issue of poliUcs and the role of governments in non-fonnal 
education. 
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In the past, efforts have been made to examine the issue of the polidcal 
imperative, and the role of governments in relation to adult and non-formal 
education. The Montreal World Conference on Adult Education declared that. 

Nothing less will suffice than that people everywhere should 
come to accept adult education as normal, and that 
governments should treat it as a necessary part of the 
educational provision of every country. 

Since Montreal in 1960, there has been tremendous progress in the move 
toward recognising adult educaUon as a "normal" and "necessary" part of the 
educational provision of most developed countries. Technological advancement 
and the structural changes which are occurring in the economies of western 
countries have necessitated training, retraining, and up-dating of knowledge and 
skills already acquired. In most of the developing countries, however, 
particularly those in Africa, there has been very littte progress and what little 
progress has been made, is partly, if not wholly, due to external "pressures and 
influences"; western donor and development agencies supporting adult and other 
forms of non-formal education programmes which, in their view, constitute 
factors for change. 

The Nineteenth General Conference of UNESCO in 1976 stressed the need for 
an adult education compt^nent, including literacy in the framing and execution of 
any development prognunme, and the incorporation of the objectives and goals 
of adult education policy in national development. 

In the same vein, The Fourth IntemaUonal Conference on Adult EducaUon 
reiterated the need to incorporate training and basic education for adults into 
comprehensive development plans mixing official and popular efforts in 
addressing the full range of a society's problems and backwardness. This 
conference was unique because, for the first time, the issue of the relationship 
between formal and non-formal education was addressed. The conference noted 
that "non-fonnal education should be considered an equal partner with formal 
education". 
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3 THE RATIONALE FOR 
NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 



The rationale for non-formal education can be discovered among the many 
problems which have either resulted from the dysfunction of the formal 
education system or been created by it. Political independence accelerated 
the development of formal education because it was ocen as an instrument of 
social : id economic development by almost all the newly independent states in 
Africa and Asia, I'.i Africa, universal primary schooling was the goal of most new 
governments as the pronouncements at the Addis Ababa conference on *The 
Development of Education in Africa* show. The Addis Ababa conference 
prepared a grand design for the achievement of universal compulsory and free 
primary education by 1980; a conference in Karachi did the same for the Asian 
region. Most leaders in Africa and Asia emphasised the development of 
education which was for them the greatest instrument of change. They found 
support for their optimism in the United Nations which launchexi the First 
Development Decade, an event which brought about a spate of development 
activities the rationale for which were enshrined in national development plans of 
varying duration. 

Twenty-one years alter the Addis Ababa conference, the pledge to universalise 
primiiry schooling was rehearsed at the .conference of African Ministers of 
Education and those responsible for Economic Planning, in Harare, Zimbabwe. 
The Harare Declaration*, as the conclusions of that conference came to be 
known, contains a number of strategies to solve the multifarious problems of 
education and development in Africa. 

It is necessary, at this juncture, to analyse some of the reasons for the post- 
colonial commitment to educational expansion. The following statement by a 
former president of Sierra Leone, represented in general th". thinking of the 
political leadershin in most independent countries: 
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All countries are dependent in the last analysis for their 
development and prosperity on their resources of trained 
manpower, but for developing countries this is a particularly 
important area. Without adequate education provision at all 
levels, our national aspirations will lack not only drive and 
vision but also the means of attaining the goals which we set 
ourselves, the realisation of which depend on the dedicated 
services of an educated population... 



The reasons for the political leadership's commitment to formal education are 
not difficult to discern; first, they were themselves products of the formal school 
system and had succeeded the ruling colonial elite by virtue of their education, 
among other factors. Second, it was assumed that the progress in Europe, and 
rightly so, especially after the industrial revolution, was mainly due to education. 
Third, economists were beginning to examine the effects of education on 
productivity: the Soviet Academician S.G. Strumilim, during the period when the 
Soviet Union was attacking the problems of illiteracy, calculated that four years 
at the primary school increased a man's efficiency by forty-four per cent. 
Strumilim's research was provoked by the problems of cost faced by the Soviet 
Union in the implementation of Ixnin's decision to give special priority to the 
eradication of illiteracy. 



Problems of Education and Economic Development in the 70s 

The decade of the 60s which held so much optimism and promise for 
development, was followed by the decade of the 70s which brought in its wake, 
gloom, despair, and disenchantment. The expectations of many were turning into 
frustration because education was not delivering the development goods. As the 
demand for more education escalated, so did the costs, in most countries up to 
twenty-five per cent of the national budget. Educational expansion was 
accompanied by dilution of standards, qualification escalation, educated 
unemployment, underemployment and rural-urban migration among others. The 
problems of the educational system were compounded by political and economic 
instability, coups d*dtat, shortage of foreign exchange mainly due to a drop in 
export trade earnings, balimce of payments difficulties and widespread official 
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corruption. T^wnal education was beginning to face a serious crisis of 
confidence which necessiuited research and different types of studies for the 
purpose of diagnosing the causes of its dysfunction. 'Education and 
Development' in developing countries thus provided a fertile ground for 
exploration and discovery by academics, writers and other interested 
professionals. Examples of works in this area include Frederick Harbison and 
Charles A. Myers, Education, Manpower and Economic Growth (1963); James 
S. Coleman, Education ami Political Development (1965); C. Arnold Anderson, 
'Economic Development and Post-Primary Education' in Don.C. Piper and 
Taylor Coles (eds.). Post Pritnary Education and Political and Economic 
Development; Philip Foster, 'Ethnicity aiid the School in Ghana', in Comparative 
Education Review (1962); and David Abcmethy, Education and Political 
Development in Southern Nigeria (1969). 

Several issues which impinge on education and development were raised and 
discussed; issues relating to the limimtions of educational planning, the politics 
of educational development, the problems of equity and efficiency, relevance of 
the curricula, teacher training and the role of the sch(H)l as an agent of 
socialisation. On the limitations of educational planning it was argued that policy 
milkers seemed insensitive to the historical, socioIogiciU and political factors that 
impose constraints upon the ability of governments to effect radical 
transformation in the sUiicture and functioning of educational systems. 

Coombs (1968) analysis of the crisis facing education in the world resulted in 
an avalanche of criticisms of the formal education system. Criticisms were 
levelled from different points of view ranging from those of the progressives to 
those of the marxists; the prescriptions which were suggested for the solution of 
the problems ranged from those of the conservatives to those of the radicals. The 
works of Illich (1970). and Rcimer (1971) can be cited among those of the latter. 

The criticisms of the formal education system should be looked at from two 
different but not unrelated points of view - the effects of education on the 
individuiU irnd on the country. 'Ilie direct effects of education on the individual 
are evident in tenns of the private rates of return but less evident on the country 
in terms of the social rates of return. It cannot be said, therefore, that education 
or schooling has not had tlic desired effects; the question which should be asked 
is, how can the individiuU use his or her education for the development of the 
country? This question raises another problem namely, that of the educated 
unemployed, tlie 'irrelevance* of whose education renders them incapable of 
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making positive contributions to the development of the country. Some writers 
would argue lliat the problem of the educated unemployed is not the result of the 
so-called dysfunction of the educational system or a reflection of the economic 
value of education but often tiie result of lack of educational planning. It is also 
argued that certain types of knowledge Jind aptitudes can easily be overproduced 
in reLition to economic demand while other types may be in short supply. Asia 
is cited as an example of the places where tliis has happened. 

The answer which is proposed by those who support this argument is better 
economic development planning in relation to educational possibilities and 
measures to relate educition to specific nationiil and local economic and social 
needs. 

Attempts at Solving the Educational and Development 
Problems 

Given the complexity of the educatiomil problems and tJieir causes, easy 
solutions were not readily available. There were external interventions, 
technical advice, and experts who proposed various remedies on the basis of 
their analyses of the problems and their inclinations for particular development 
theories. The remedi?il measures which were proposed ranged from curricular 
reforms to a shift of emphasis from higher education to basic education. The 
absence of relevant and relijible djita in developing countries compounds the 
problem of proposing solutions which would respond to real problems. What is 
more, proposals for curricular reforms have hirgely been based not on technical 
and professional considerations but on political expediency. In Sierra Leone, for 
example, the government undencx^k, under the aegis of the Institute of 
Education, University of Sierra Leone, innovative curricular reforms in 
Mathematics, English Language, Science, and Social Studies. The curricular 
reform activities in Mathematics and Science were abortive due to lack of 
official support and adequate budgetary provision. 

The University of Sierra Leone, responding to a call for leadership in 
educational planning, undcrtcx)k, with external financial assistance, an education 
review; the report Sierra Lcona Educciiioti Ravicw,' All Our Future (1976), never 
received a government endorsement or rejection in the form of a While Paper. 
What the *review' activities and the report show is that Uiere is no scarcity of 
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ideas; uanslating ideas into concrete programmes became problemaUc in a 
situaUon of sciirce resources and lack of political commitment. 

The Issue of academic versus vcKaUonal curriculum emerged during the 
debate on die efficacy of non-formal education. The low status of vocational 
institutions vis-a-vis their academic counterparts, and the negative social 
attitudes towards manual work explain the preference for academic or non- 
v(Kational education and the preference for white collar jobs which the public 
sector cannot provide. Several writers including Ahmed and Foster have 
rejected the jirguments in support of vocationalisation. Ahmed\s (1975) rejection 
is based on his observation of die disastrous consequences which such measures 
have had in a number of developing countries. He believes that die problems of 
the labour in;irket and Uie overall economic growOi cannot be solved simply by 
taking such educational measures in the school. He supports the view held by 
many educationists Uiat. primary and secondary schools can make an important 
contribution to the prepitration for productive work by facilitating a SOUnd 
ot MUTnl education (my emphasis), and helping students to build a foundation of 
oasic learning skills to enable them continue to learn, and **acquire atUtudes and 
vidues conducive to being productive members of society'*. 

According to l-oster (1965), curriculum chjuige alone is not as effective in 
intluencing attitudes and dispositions as has been supposed. In his examinadon 
ot what he called *tlie v(^cationjd school fallacy\ he contends that it was wrongly 
assumed that the school would be able to produce die necessiiry middle-level 
manpower for the labour market. 



General versus Specific Education 

A holistic approach lo educational development does not encourage 
coinparunentalisation of education into general and specific. The 
vocationalisation of die curriculum in developing countries can be seen as an 
unsuccesslul attempt to have the schools perform a function - the provision ot 
specific education - lor which they are ill-prepared. 

The introduction of tbnnal vot-uional/technical education is, therefore, an 
attempt to luovidc specific types of education outside the formal school system. 
Relcrence can bc« made to the Tnule Centres in Sierra Leone, the Brigades in 
Botswana, and the Village Polytechnics in Kenya. It was hoped Oiat, apjirt from 
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contributing to the solution of the school-leaver problem, these 
vocational/technical insUtutions would also contribute to solving the problem of 
shortages of middle-level skilled technicians, craftsmen and other blue collar 
workers. The philosophical fpundations on which some of these institutions 
were built can be said to be weak; they are formal in several respecLs and have 
failed to produce the kind of middle-level manpower that they ^ere expected to 
provide. Coombs et aL (1974), identified a number of problems faced by these 
institutions. These include: 

high operational costs which uiake it impossible for nuiny 
children to he served; difficulties of recruiting and retaining 
good technical teachers and inability to compete for good 
teachers with the private sector and government agencies; 
inappropriate training which does not meet the dermmds and 
needs of employers; obsolete equipment and unemployable 
graduates. 

In addition to the problems sununariscd above, there is [Uso the problem of the 
very low stiitus of vocational institutions in tiie public estimation. Most of them 
are seen as 'dumping grounds* for those who are considered to be incapable of 
surviving in the normal secondiiry schools but who need to be 'interned* until the 
age of maturity. 

The introduction of 'new* systems of education in a number of African 
countries dubbed 8-4-4 and 6-3-3-4 among others is, in my view, an attempt to 
extend the duration of primiuy schooling in the hope that it will lead to a sound 
basic (general) education. 

African countries seem to be poised in Oie 90s, to repeat the mistakes of the 
6()s. The striking ditTercnce bcKvccn the 6()s and the 90s, is that whilst in the 60s 
the mistiikes were "planned** in the 90s they are not because the so-called 
educational reforms iire externally orchestrated. What is needed is a systemaUc 
and comprehensive planning of education talking into account the needs of the 
individual, the needs of tlie country concerned and its position among the 
community of nations. What is more, planning should be based on socio- 
economic statistics which, to a great extent, are reliable and not 'doctored* to 
serve die interests of a group of people, 'lliose who miike educational decisions 
should be those whose children, and their children*s children will be affected by 
tlie decisions made. 
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CONCEPTUALISING 'CURRICULUM' IN NON -FORMAL 
EDUCATION 

The concept of curriculum development in the domain of non-fonnal 
education can be properly understood only when the meaning of 
**curriculum" is clarified. Most of the defmitions of curriculum are 
related to the schcwl and its clientele. The range and diversity of meanings show 
the confusion and disagreement which have characterised the field of study. 
Siegel (Unesco, 1981:82), has noted twenty-seven different ways of defining 
''curriculum". If curriculum development is to be defined, the confusion over 
curriculum should first be resolved otherwise the process of its development, as 
Becher (1987) rightly points out, will be confusing. 

The term "curriculum" has been equated with "syllabus", "course of study" or 
"subject". The implication here is that it is something which should be taught 
and learned. It is given as a/o/r accompli. 

Another view of the curriculum is that, it is Uie sum total of the experiences 
generated by pupils during Uie formal instructional process (Kelly, 1986). 
Popham and Bilker (1970:48) in im apparent reference to Kelly^ dcfiniUon 
contend that definitions of the curriculum which refer to "experiences" of the 
leamer muddle up the means-ends distinctions that make curriculum 
investigable. ITiey emphasise outcomes in their definition because outcomes 
constitute the ends of education. One is not sure whether due consideraUon was 
given to the means or whcUier the word "planned", describing learning 
outcomes, suggests otherwise. 

Turner (1964) uses the word "planned'* to describe conditions and events to 
which pupils are exposed "for the purpose of promoting learning". To 
conditions and events he adds fnunework of Uieory whose purpose is to give 
coherence to the conditions and events. 
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Lawton (1973) focuses on the cultural dimension of curriculum. Culture in this 
sense is sociological and anthropological encompassing everything from 
knowledge, to beliefs, art, morals, laws and custonis among others. 

An analysis of aJl the definitions would reveal two main elements viz,. What 
is taught - whether exogenously planned or endogenously generated, the mode of 
learning - in groups or individually, and the locus of learning, within an 
institution or outside it. 

Although the use of the tenn has for a long time been associated with formal 
education there is a need to conceptualise it in the non-formal context and 
generate theory that would ground it. This is a task which non-formal educators 
can not relinquish. 

Hie case for curriculum theory in non-fonnal education is supported by the 
following iirgumenLs: 

Existing curriculum theory leans heavily on the formal education system 
resulting in the tendency to transplant tiiis theory into the non-formal sector. 
Rogers (1987), justifies the necessity **to adapt what is known about curriculum" 
because there is a paucity of material related to curriculum in adult education. 
Another justification is that most of tlie work on curriculum has been done in 
relation to sch(X)Is. IVesenting a case for curriculum in the non-formal or out-of- 
school context. DMIainaut (Unesco, 1981) contends that the concept of 
curriculum is limited to the idea of conscious, orgiinised but not necessarily 
fonnal educalionid action and asserts tliat non-traditional fonns of education 
require mucii more ciirelul preparation. 

(iriftin (1983) Imnents Uie uncritical acceptmice of the curriculum ciitegories 
of "schooling** by adult education professionals. . The school cuniculum, it is 
argued, is accepted because it is vidid, valued and recognised. It is an accepted 
means of bestowing status on those who pass through the educational system. 
Non-formid education cuniculum would be equally valid, valued and recognised 
if those who go through Uie system iire credible in terms of their lejiming, and 
application of it towards worthwhile purposes. Such leiuning should be the 
evidence of change resulting from a prcKcss freely negotiated by the learner and 
the facilitator. Negotiating a process of Icjuiiing is the essence of curriculum in 
the non-formal conlexl. 

In recent times Uicre has been a noticeable siiift from the "scKial welfare 
provision** aspect of non-formal education to tlie psycho-social and pedagogical 
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dimensions of the non-formal curriculum - a shift from subjects that are taught 
to the methods and processes of teaching and learning. This shift has 
undoubtedly been influenced by a number of writers including Paulo Freire 
whose ideas as expressed in Pedagogy of the Oppressed: Education: the 
Practice of Freedom: Cultural Action for Freedom: and The Politics of 
Education, have necessitated a re-examination of the teaching and learning 
methods in non-formed education. Other works in the revolution of the non- 
formal curriculmn thought include Rogers' Freedom to Learn: For the 80s: 
Tough*s Learning without a Teacher: Griffin's Curriculum Theory in Adult and 
Life-long Education: Legge and Chadwick's Curriculum Development in the 
Education of Adults, The Modern Practice of Adult Education: and Squires' The 
Curriculum Beyond School. It is important to note that several publications on 
"the teaching of adults" have also contributed to the development of the non- 
formal curriculum; many of these are based on reseiirch. It has been discovered, 
for exmnple, that adults possessed cerUiin unique characteristics as learners that 
were violated by the pedagogical model. An alternative, the andragogical (the 
art and science of helping adults leani) model evolved. This model identified 
several chiuxicteristics of adults that must be taken into account for effective 
learning. 

All of the above show that the need for a curriculum other than that for 
children in school has been felt and is being addressed. Cropley (cited Dave. 
1976:224f.), identified iJiree types of curriculum in addition to that for the young 
viz,, "curriculum for beyond conventional school age'\ "curriculum for work" 
and "curriculum for life", 

CURRICULUM DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 

The activities which result in the production of curricula are variously described. 
Among the tenns in use are "curriculum development", "curriculum design", 
"curriculum construction", "curriculum reform", "curriculum planning". 
Richards' Curriculum Studies Annotated Bibliography, lists twenty-three titles 
with the words "curriculum development", and six with "curriculum design", 
out of a total of four hundred and nineteen titles. Several authors have used the 
terms curriculum development, and curriculum design interchangeably. 

It is necessary for the purpose of conceptual clarity to examine some of the 
lenns in use. Pratt (1080) defines ^Design' as a systematic process of selecting 
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the elements, techniques and procedures that constitute some object or 
endeavour. 

*Design' is criticised on the grounds that it implies pre- specification and 
therefore, cannot be applied to the human and creative enterprise of education. 
It is argued that education is an art and as such it is intuitive and spontaneous, 
and does not, therefore, lend itself to design. According to Papanek (Prau, 
1987:152) the word "design" connotes shaipness and precision. Those who are 
technically minded are attracted by "design" which is repugnant to the. 
humanistically oriented. 

Proponents of the term design argue that definitions which seek to separate art 
and design ai^e self-defeating because the relationship between art and design is 
reciprocal. Simon (cited Pratt, 1987) suggests that, the core of all professional 
training is design. It is the hallmark which distinguishes the sciences from the 
professions. 

"Development", on the other hand, has connotations of gradual evolution and 
growth. Beacher (1987) posits that the term "curriculum development" is 
ambiguous, ambiguity which is brought about by the confusion over the concept 
of curriculum. Nicholls and Nicholls (1978:14) define curriculum development 
as the process of planning learning opportunities which are intended to bring 
about certain desired changes in pupils and the process of assessing the extent to 
which the changes have taken place. 

The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation (CERI), (Becher, 1978), 
stiiies tlirce criteria in its attempt to define "curriculum development", as 
follows: 



Institutionalisation: llie curriculum must be institutionalised. 

Purpose: It must generate a process of change which is intended to 

lead to improvement. The process must have a mechanism 

for feedback and evaluation. 
Context: It must lend itself to description in the school context. 

llie first mid third criteria would constrain the use of the term "curriculum 
development" in non-formal education: the reason is that non-formal education 
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is not institutionalised although it makes use of insUtutions, and it is not 
formalised, a characteristic which makes it depart from "the actual practice of 
school and classroom". The second criterion, however accords with non-formal 
education practice. 

In this book, the term curriculum development will be used for two main 
reasons; first to imply a rational process of curriculum development although the 
process cannot be completely rational, and second, to imply growth and change 
- two important elements of education. The use of the term, however, will not 
exclude "curriculum design". 

The Rational Planning Model 

The dominance of the school curriculum has, in the past, been reflected in the 
models of, and approaches to curriculum development in the non-formal sector. 
The *rational' or *systematic' approach has dominated the field for almost five 
decades. The works of Franklyn Bobbitt viz How to make a curriculum (1924) 
Curriculum investigation (1924), and Charters (1924) set the stage for what was 
to become a systematic approach to the planning of educational experiences. 
Bobbitt and Charters wanted to see a scientific approach to education; Bobbitt, 
in particular, suggested that educational planning required the specification of 
objectives. Their ideas on curriculum planning crysmllised into a movement 
which became known as the objectives movement. Its members included Ralph 
Tyler who proposed four fundamental questions (which Lyn Pesson converted 
for use by non-formal education curriculum developers) the answers to which 
should underiie any curriculum development activity. Lyn Pesson's questions 
have been reformulated as follows: 

• what should he the educational purposes of the school? 

• what educational measures should be taken to attain the educational! 
purposes? 

• how can the above educational measures be organised? 

• how would we know that the educational purposes are being attained? 
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Tyler saw a very strong relationship between objectives and evaluation; he 
suggested that if objectives are defined in tenns of the intended student 
behaviour, diat behaviour could then be evaluated in the light of the intentions. 

The objectives movement gjiined further momentum with the emergence of 
the works of Bl(x)m et aU (1956). Krathwohl f 19i)4), Mager (1962), and Taba 
(1962). It is argued that the specification of objectives facilitates evaluation and 
the selection of teaching and leiiniing strategies, minimises ambiguities and 
difficullies of interpretation, and provides a framework for the guidance of 
teachers, students and others. Mager (1962) believes that objectives are "useful 
t(H)ls" in the design, implementation, and evaluation of instruction; they help in 
the management of the instructional process and the preparation of the means of 
finding out whether tJie instruction has been successful. 

Hirst (1969) contends that if objectives iire not stated, such an omission would 
be a transgression of a basic principle of rationality because for an activity to be 
ratiomd it must be goid directed. The forcefulness with which the proix>nents of 
the objectives approach adviuiced their arguments was matched by the weight of 
their opponents' criticisms; prominent iimong these are Macdon aid- Ross (Golby 
ct id.. 1975:3510, Kelly (1982), Eisner (1967a, b,1969), and Stenhouse (1971). 
Macdonald-Ross (ibid) posits that *'no matter how well objectives are specified 
initially, major design problems remain which cannot be solved inside the 
conceptuid frmnework of the systematic approach". He suggests an alternative 
conceptuid framework **which tiikes into account the structure of knowledge and 
views tJie interaction between teacher and student as a defined type of 
conversational dialogue". One ought to underscore "the interaction between 
teacher and student its a defined type of conversational dialogue" because of its 
implications for non-fonnal educ*ition methodology which emphasises the 
diidogicjd approach advocated by Freire (1970» 1971, 1975, 1976), and others 
including Rogers (1983). 

llie systematic curriculum development nuHlels represented by Tyler's and 
Wheeler's, amnot be transphmted into the non-formal curriculum development 
context witliout adaptation or modification. Non-formal curriculum should be 
leiimer-led and not content-led; the leiimer, in the final analysis, should 
dctennine what is taught and how. 
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Criticisms of the Rational Planning Model 

Since the experiments of Taylor in 1911, and their effects on curricular and 
administrative aspects in the educational milieu, the activities of educationists 
have been greatly influenced by developments in industrial and business 
concems. The principles and procedures of organisation development and 
management iire beginning to characterise educationiil institutions inspite of the 
fact that they are mjirkedly different. These principles, which have been founded 
on the notion of rationality, have in turn generated a good deal of criticisms by, 
for example, Simon (1945), and Lindblom (1959). The notion of rationality is 
criticised on the grounds of being idealistic and unrealistic. Decision-making, it 
is argued, is constrained by human behaviour which is highly unpredictable and 
subject to the vagJirios of environmental circumstances. Human behaviour is not 
always determined by the laws of rationality. 

Lindblom (1959) suggests in the place of the rational model, an approach 
which he describes as "successive limited comparisons", or incrementalism. This 
approach can be discerned in the mechanisms such as formative evaluation, 
which have been built into programme planning; mechanisms which seek to 
ensure the identification of gaps and the taking of action to fill them. Formative 
evaluation is an important component in most out-of-school curriculum 
development programmes. The practice of formative evaluation has come about 
as a result of the disastrous consequences which have resulted from the old 
practice of summative evaluation - evaluation which is done at the completion or 
temiination ot the programme when it is no longer possible to correct misUikes 
already made. 

The notion of mtionidity has assumed a number of meanings depending on the 
context in which it is used. Simon (1959) defines rationality in relation to 
planning. Carley (1980) suggests five sequential activities which rationality 
implies viz. 

Problem identification and goal setting: 
Determination of means to solve the problems; 
Prediction of consequences of each means; 
Comparison of each means to goal set; and 
Choice of best means. 
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Carley, however, recognises that the rational n^odel constitutes an ideal type 
which is "an abstraction from reality". He identifies a number of problems with 
the rational model among which is the impossiblity of garnering all the data on 
which a decision should be based. 

Most of the works on curriculum development are related to the formal system. 
It is only recently that attention has been paid to curriculum and its development 
in the out-of-school sector. Some practitioners prefer to use the term 
"programme development" in place of "curriculum development". It is now 
fashionable to speak of programme design and development in non-formal 
education because the term 'programme' is said to provide more variables in 
practice than does the curriculum. Are the terms 'curriculum' and *cuniculum' 
development conceptually different in non-formal education? Griffin (1983) 
believes that there is nothing in the meaning of curriculum to preclude its 
relevance in educational contexts other than those of schools. The curriculum is 
fundamentally concerned with *what is taught and learned'. 

Determinants of Non-formal Curriculum 

An attempt will be made here to identify and discuss those factors which, in the 
author's view, ought to determine the non -formal curriculum. Some of the 
factors are major, depending on the degree of influence which they exert on the 
curriculum. The following illustration attempts to synihesise the *more 
imporLint elements' of the three non-formal curricular models which will be 
discussed later. It is proposed that "staff, "student", and "setting" 
(environment) are central to the development of a non-formal curriculum. These, 
and the other factors or contingencies (Squires, 1988) make curriculum 
development in non-formal education markedly different from that which obtains 
in the formal sector. 
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The following is an attempt to show those factors which determine the non- 
formal curriculum. 




THE LEARNER 

The learner should determine what is taught, how, where and when it is taught. 
A symbiotic relationship between the learner and the facilitator should be 
created. Freire (1970) observes that the lejuner, through his experience caii be a 
source of knowledge for the facilitator. What can the facilitator learn from the 
learner?; this question assumes that the learner is a resource for learning. This 
is true to a greater extent given the experiences of most learners in the non- 
formal and adult education situation, though it may not be obvious that the 
learners can give, given the psychology of dependence and the problem of 
paternalism which has characterised most non-formal learning situations. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

Clark (1986) contends thai the phrase "educational needs" is ambiguous because 
it implies that the need is for education, and that education is good in itself. It is 
now genenilly agreed that the needs of the learners should determine the 
curriculum. Mention has been made of the possibility of a conflict between what 
are seen as individual needs and the needs of the society or community. It is not 
always that these needs converge. Care should, therefore, be taken when 
determining needs to locate a point of convergence, or to try and ensure that the 
needs of the individual or group synchronise with those of the community. 

A lot has been written and said about needs identification, and novel 
approaches are being adopted to identify real needs. In his paper on "The Needs 
Meeting Ideology", Armstrong (1982) identifies a number of problems which are 
likely to falsify needs. Needs identification raises a number of philosophical, 
sociological, political and moral questions, which cannot be easily resolved in 
their identification, ascription or prescription .or by simply taking action to 
address them. 

The report on the "Educational Experiences and Needs of Adultti", undertaken 
by the Advisory Council for Adult and Continuing Education (ACACE, 1982) in 
England and Wales, shows the importance of needs identification for the 
provison of a data base upon which to plan educational programmes. (Thoosing 
a curriculum means understiinding the needs and interests of the learners, and 
their environment. To do this assumes the fullest possible participation by the 
learners. In another publication, the ACACE identified a number of basic 
learning needs for adults which, in my view, are also appropriate for out-of- 
school youth. 



PURPOSE 

Given the heterogeneity of the non-formal education clientele and the diversity 
of their needs, there are bound to be several purposes which a non-foimal 
curriculum should address. These purposes should not be seen as independent; 
they relate to the multifarious needs which the ACACE, for example, has 
identified, and which have relevance in the non-formal context. Purposes ask 
why?; a number of specific reasons can be proposed for a non-formal education 
enterprise. 
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LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Reference has been made to the need few the resources of the learners to be 
utiUsed because of their implications for the teacfaing^eaming transaction. 
There is a lot which the learners can give by way of enriching the learning 
process; a mutually supportive relaUonsfaip between facilitator and learner 
should be established for their mutual benefit. Knowles (1978) and others have 
written extensively on the value of the learners* experiences. 



PEDA-ANDRAGOGY 

Non-formal education does not have *a method' as such. Any engagement in the 
process would involve the use of several methods which would be determined by 
the learner or group of learners. It is important to note that there is a substantial 
number of people (adults and children) who have never been to school, and those 
who have been but dropped out. who are participants in non-formal education. 
Adult education methods may not be used to teach or facilitate the learning of 
children. The facilitator would have to show ingenuity in the choice of methods 
given the situation which exists at any one time; the choice of methodology 
would be eclectic and contingent upon environmental circumstances. 

The contraction of pedagogy and andragogy into peda-andragogy evidences 
the fact that pediigogy and andragogy are useful methods of facilitating non- 
formal education. It also indicates the contingent nature of non-formal 
methodology which depends on a number of variables none of which can be held 
constant. 



STRUCTURE 

Structure means the internal validity and efficiency of the curriculum. The 
Squires* model of general education can be used to underpin this explaiiaUon. 
According to his model general education is brought about by a curriculum 
process which develops Knowledge, Ability and Culture, although the 
weighting given to, and the relationship between the Knowledge, Ability and 
Culture dimensions iu^ unclear. 
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ENVIRONMENT 

Environment in this context means the learning situation, that is, the milieu in 
which the teaching-learning transaction takes place. There is no conrmonaity in 
learning situations in non-formal education because of the diversity which 
obtains. Each situation is different and environmental variables such as the 
nature of the group of learners, resources, and organisational structure have 
tremendous influences. 

Given all of the above factors one would conclude that the appropriateness of 
any model in the development of curricula in the non-formal sector would depend 
on the extent to which these factors are taken into account. 



Three models which have relevance for curriculum development in non-formal 
education will now be examined. 

It is difficult to conceive of a curriculum development model that can be 
described as non-formal because of the contingent nature of non-foimal 
education, the heterogeneity of the clientele, and contextual variability. The 
relative saengths and weaknesses of the systems model have been discussed. 
Three other models namely, the Psycho-social or Freirian, the Liberal Education, 
and the Core-Interface can be considered in a discussion of non-formal education 
curriculum development models. 



The Psycho-social Model 

According to Freire, the social and political contexts in which education takes 
place are very important. He suggests that an educational programme consists of 
two phases - the thematic research and the curriculum or programme. Thematic 
rese{irch is a process by which the learners begin to perceive social reality; 
significant themes which have relevance for the learners are identified and 
problematized, and presePtaUons made in what he called "circles of culture"; 
these are small groups of about twenty. A variety of methods are used in 
presenting the themes. Freire believes that a dialectical approach should be used 
in dealing with the problems of society. 
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The enthusiasm with which the Freirian approach has been tried, especially in 
developing countries, has been accompanied by criticisms; critics suggest that 
Freire's approach is a breeding ground for conflict. There is no intention to go 
into the merits or demerits of the criticisms. What should be noted, howevw, is 
that the approach is situational, and that it can be employed in non-formal 
education. 

The Liberal Education Model 

This model has been of long standing in the traditional adult "education 
curriculum of the university extra-mural provision and the Workers' Educational 
Association (WEA). The learner is central in the liberal education process; it is. 
therefore, similar to Freire's method of "conscientization", or Mezirow's 
•^perspective transformation". According to Mezirow, perspective 
transformation is a process of emancipation which leads to critical awareness. It 
is a learning process in which adults come to recognise their culturally induced 
dependency and strive to overcoi U. 

The purpose of liberal education is to bring about desirable or worthwhile 
states of mind for individuals through induction into "forms of knowledge". 
Jarvis (1985) presents three possible interpretations of liberal education viz., 
education in the liberal arts, education of the free man, and education to free the 
mind. A liberal education encourages the exploration of assumptions and the 
qtiestioning of beliefs. 

Bhola's Core-Interface Model 

Another model which is worth considering is "the core/interface model of 
curriculum development in non-formal education" by H.S. Bhola. The model 
consists of two main elements viz., core and interface. The core consists of 
objectives, su-ategies and evaluation. The interfaces (needs assessment, 
institutional and social support, instructional development), are complementary 
and supplementary to the core model. Ebola's model is important because it 
brings into focus the need for organisational and instructional (materials) 
development. 

1 hese models show that non-formiU education curriculum development cannot 
be conllncd to one model; several approaches ought to be considered in its 
development. The skills of the curriculum developer should be ingeniously 
deployed in utilising the various approaches in the absence of the approach to 
non-formal curriculum development. 
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In general, curriculum development in non-formal education has tended to 
proceed along conventional lines. The systematic approach which is in use in 
the development of curricula in the formal system can also be discerned in the 
non-formal sector. The use of this approach has been dictated by expediency or 
convenience - simply using what is there. The resources which are available, for 
instance, are those of the formal system. Such a tendency has a number of 
practical constraints such as contextual unsuitability and model irrelevance. The 
curriculum in non-formal education is characterised by commonality and 
diversity, given the diversity of the needs and the heterogeneity of the clientele 
who include adults, adolescents, out-of-school youth, fanners and extension 
:*gents, among others. Callaway's (1971) classification of non-formal education 
clientele gives an indication of how diverse their needs could be and how varied 
the curricula or programme to meet the needs. What this diversity of needs and 
variety of curricula suggest, is that curriculum development in non-formal 
education is situational, choice of methods, techniques, approaches and models 
depend on the situation. 
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PART II 



INTEGRATING 
POPULATION EDUCATION 
INTO ADULT LITERACY 



THE CASE OF THE PEOPLE'S EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SIERRA LEONE 



4S 



|— NON-FORMAL EDUCATION IN 
O SIERRA LEONE 



Non-foraial education in the Sierra Leonean context is an educational 
response to the problems of out-of-school youth and illiterate adults, and 
an alternative development strategy whereby educational provisions are 
directly related to individual, national and community developmental needs and 
goals. 

The problem of young people who drop out of school and those who leave 
school without marketable skills has been the concern and preoccupation of 
governments, development agencies and researchers for quite some time. 
Although the drop-out problem looms larger in developing countries, the school 
leaver problem is a global one for which a variety of measures, to solve it, have 
been tried. In Britain, for example, the Youth Training Scheme (Y.T.S.) was 
conceived as a solution not only to the school leaver problem but also to the 
general problem of unemployment in the 16-19 age cohort. 

Given the differences of the causes of the problems of 6ut-of-school youth and 
their socio-economic underpinnings, solutions from developed countries cannot 
be transferred, however admirable and cost-effective they might seem. In the 
developing countries, one cannot talk of the problems of the 'transiUon from 
school to working life*, in the same vein as it is being discussed in the developed 
countries because schooling in the developing countries is not the rule; 
thousands, if not millions of children in some African countries have never been 
to school. 

Studies relating to the problem^ of out-of-school youth are recent. In several 
African countries documentation relaUng to the problem is either limited to 
confidential official reports or non-existent. United Nations agencies such as 
UNESCO, the International Labour Organisation (ILO), and the Commonwealth 
Secretariat have generated useful information on the problem of youth 
unemployment in Africa, and have articulated strategies to meet their 
educational, training and employment needs. 
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There is a paucity of information on the problem of out-of-school youth, and 
unemployment in Sierra Leone. One of the earliest studies is by Wood (1969) 
who examined the organisation and the work of the Boys' Society in Freetown. 
In a comparative study on Informal Education and Development in Africa, 
Wood (1974) limited the case study in Sierra Leone to the Boy's Society as if 
that was the only organisation which was concerned with the education and 
training of out-of-school youth. His treatment of the subject not only renders the 
validity of his work questionable, it makes it a misleading piece of information. 
If Wood had given the rationale for his choice of the Boys' Society, even without 
mentioning the existence of other organisations, his study could have been 
justified. The Boys' Society is one of the many organisations active in the out- 
of~school sector. It is not a national organisation as the title of Wood's (1969) 
study suggests; it is headquartered in Freetown where its activities are 
concentrated. There are national organisations which cater to the educational 
and training needs of young people; these include the Young Men's Christian 
Association (YMCA) and the People's Educational Association of Sierra Leone 
(PEA). 

An examination of some of the programmes for the out-of school youth would 
reveal an absence of systematically planned educational and training 
programmes which are based on well-thought-out objectives. What most of the 
organisations did was to provide opportunities for the young to utilise their 
energies in the form of recreation and civic undertakings. The primary aim was 
to keep young people off the streets and ultimately out of mischief. Little was 
done by way of systematic studies to ascertain the causes of their delinquency or 
to identify their training needs within the context of the existing socio-economic 
conditions. The available research on youth movements in developing countries 
(De Graff, 1982) suggests that youth movements are typically bound up with 
rural development involving manual labour. 

Non-formal Education for Adults 

The use of the term non-formal education in place of *adult education' or 
'education of adults' is justified in view of the limitations which the latter terms 
impose on the activities in which adults are engaged and which have an 
educational import for other sub-groups in the population. In Sierra Leone, the 
term *adult education' generally refers to literacy activities which are undertaken 
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by voluntary agencies and the woric of the extra-mural department. It never 
embraced the activities of the informal sector, activities with tremendous 
economic implications for the survival pf the majority of Sierra Leoneans. The 
tenn non-formal education, is used in this book to cover the entire body of 
organised and unorganised educational activities for all groups and sub-groups 
in the population. The Directory of Adult Education Providers in Sierra Leone 
lists 1 14 organisations involved in adult and other educational activities. The 
organisations can be categorised according to their programmes, target groups, 
sources of funds, controlling agencies, personnel and geographical areas of 
operation. These criteria are more numerous than those used by Mee and 
Wiltshire (1978) to classify adult education providers in Britain. The Directory 
does not include groups in the informal sector apparently because they are not 
considered to be educational in character. 

The Poor Socio-economic Conditions in Sierra Leone and the 
Role of Non-formal Education in their Improvement 

To many outside observers Sierra Leone is a paradox; it is one of the poorest 
countries in the world and yet one of the richest in temis of natural resources. 
With a population of 4.4 million, a land area of 27,000 square miles, most of 
which is arable, rich mineral deposits especially gold, diamonds and iron ore, 
Sierra Leone could easily become one of the most economically prosperous 
countries if there was honest political leadership and sound economic 
management. 

Since independence in 1961. the country has witnessed a downward trend in 
its economy and a reduction in the quality of life of its people. This situation has 
come about parUy as a result of adverse international economic conditions, but 
largely as a result of official corruption and large scale mismanagement of 
resources. 

Wide scale corruption and mismanagement of the economy was due, in part, 
by the absence of chticks and haliinces due to the systematic conversion of the 
democratic form of governance inherited at independence into a dictatorship, 
resulting in the people being rendered incapable of bringing about chJuige even 
at the ballot box. The situation in Sierra Leone was not, before the militiiry take- 
over of 1992, dissimiliu- from that which obtained in most African countries. 
With the majority of tiie people being illiterate and the existence of a we^ik press. 
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a very strong executive presidency found favourable conditions for growth. 
Mass education, including civic and political education, and a process of 
conscientization have been suggested as means of forestalling dictatorial 
tendencies and as a strategy whereby social, economic and political 
transformation can be facilitated and accelerated. The majority of the people 
should be empowered to participate in those decisions which affect them, and 
understand the social, political and economic issues which affect their lives. The 
Political Literacy and Civic Education Project in Kroo Bay (Freetown Urban 
Slum) seeks to enable the slum dwellers to contribute to the development of good 
governance. 

There has never been a lack of awareness and concern for the poor socio- 
economic conditions of the people. The National Development Plan 1974/1975 
- 1978/1979 Slates that 

A sound economic development strategy requires the rational 
use of resources (p.4) 

At present the general condition of health services in the 
country is not very satisfactory and is adversely affecting 
the health of the major ity.,,{p.S9) 

According to the World Bank, the World Health Organisation (WHO), and the 
International MonctJiry Fund (IMF), Sierra Leone has one of the highest infant 
mortality nites in the world and the Pujehun district hits the highest rate in. the 
country where three out of every ten children bom die before tlieir first birthday, 
lliis .situation is due to a number of .socio-economic, political and cultural 
factors. A member of pju-IiJiment for one of the Pujehun constituencies attributed 
the causes of high infant mortality to 

the lethargic disposition of careless, illiterate mothers and 
superstitious fatiwrs who prefer to consult 'juju' men and witch 
doctors instead of taking their children for medical care in 
health centres! 

Govenuncnt and voluntiu-y organi.sations have embarked on non-formal 
education and health programmes aimed at making the adult population 
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functionally literate, and improving the health and quality of life of the peop e 
The Primary Health Care (PHC). the Maternal and Child Health (MCH 
Programme, the Expanded Programme on Immunisation (EPI) and FuncUona 
Adult Literacy Programmes (FALP) are examples of the national education and 
health programmes which saw the combined efforts of the government and non- 
governmental organisations. Inspite of these and other efforts, the surface of the 
problem of ill health, illiteracy and poverty has barely been scratched. 

The National Development Plan (op.cit) contains a number of objectives and 
strategies aimed at a solution to the mulUfarious social and economic problems^ 
The Plan recognises that development cannot be focused on the maximisation of 
the rate of economic growth alone; a balance between the economic and social 
dimensions of development has to be struck if social tensions are to be avoided. 
It also emphasises the fact that 

if investment is concentrated on the economic sectors with 
a view to achieving rapid economic growth, and the 
services such as education, health and social welfare are 
not expanded sufficiently, serious social tensions tncty 
develop (p.ll) 

In the same vein, a meeting of policy makers, planners, academicians and 
other development experts, agreed Uiat "die human dimension is a s.ne qua nan 
of economic recovery". The meeting was held in Khartoum, Sudan from March 
5-8, 1988, on the theme 'Human Dimensions of Africa's Economic Recovery 
and Development", under the aegis of the United Nations. 

It is also recognised that lack of skilled and trmncd manpower may inhibit 
development and increase the likelihcxxl of educated unemployment if the 
expansion of educaUonal opportunities is not matched with the creation ot 
adequate employment opportunities. This is one of the problems which Dore 
(1976) and Oxenham (1984) have extensively discussed and an:ilysed. Other 
development strategies idenUlicd by the Plan include grassroots participation, 
■ mobilisation of the population in pursuance of a better quiUity ol lile. sell- 
reliance, and cooperation between the private and public sectors of the economy^ 
It is emphasised that while the private sector is given latitude to expand and 
develop "it must function within the generiU framework ot the Plan ami in 
harmony with the nation:il development objectives." The objectives ol Uic 1 Ian 
include: 
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Reorienting and restructuring the educational system in 
order to maximise its contribution to the economic and 
social progress of the country. 

Raising the number of literates through primary and out- 
of school education. 

Expansion of social welfare services and emphasis on 
community developtnent and self-help projects. 

Institutional development and reforms in public 
administration (p. 12) 



llie above strategics and objectives were reinforced by tlie identification of 
development projects mid the idlocation of funds for their implementation. The 
1986/1987 Development Estimates contiun a number of innovative projects 
which have implications for education. scKial welfare and people\s participation; 
these include community projects for the mobilisation of youth and other groups 
in the production and miirketing of agricultural products, rural women and youth 
progrmnmes. 
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Population and Human Resources Development in Sierra Leone 

There has been a spate of activities relating to population issues and the 
development of human resources in Sierra Leone. These activities, mainly 
undertaken by governmental and non-governmental organisations, 
culminated in the formation, by the Sierra Leone government, of a National 
Population Commission, An overview of the population-related activities might 
be useful for the puqx^se of providing the context and justification for PEA's 
population education project. 

Sierra Leone is confronted with a myriad of problems most of which interact 
with population issues - inadequate housing, poor health care services, low 
mortality and mobidity. and under-utilisation of resources. It is realised, and 
generally agreed, that there is a causal relationship between population and 
development. The National Development Plan (op.cit.) states that 

It is generally realised that a rapidly expanding population 
a gg ravates many economic and social problems. The increase in 
demand for food, clothing, housing, sanitation, and drinking 
water as well as education, health and other social services w 
largely determined by population growth. /..J This rapid and 
increasing population growth can be a serious obstacle to 
development. 

This realisation led the Siena Leone government to request assistance from the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) to operationaJise the 
Population and Development Planning Project, in October, 1978. The objectives 
of the Project were 
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To assist the Government to appreciate fully the importance of 
the relationship between population and development. 

To integrate population variables and issues into National 
Development Planning. 

To co-ordinate all population activities in Sierra Leone. 
To establish a National Population Commission. 

The earliest activities relating to population issues were undertaken by the 
Planned Parenthood Association of Sierra Leone (PPASL), According to the 
National Development Plan (op.cil.p.7), the PPASL does not work specifically 
to reduce population growth. Its activities centre around Maternal and Child 
Health (MCH), Family Welfare and Responsible Parenthood among others. Now 
there is a major thrust on non-formal education in the association's programmes 
for example motivational programmes which aim at informing and educating the 
public on "the need for having only those children whom individuals and couples 
can adequately provide for in terms of health, nutrition, educaUon, clothing and 
all other necessities of life". Family planning services enable people to be 
informed on the need for spacing their children or limiting their numbers. 

PPASL acknowledges that the low level of literacy inhibits the transmission of 
written messages. For example,, posters which have family planning messages 
which are widely used risk misinterpretation. This situation underscores the need 
for literacy which might facilitate the communication process, and enhance the 
association's information and education activities. In pursuance of this objective 
a needs assessment survey relating to a joint programme on integrating family 
planning into adult literacy was undertaken by the People's Educational 
Association of Sierra Leone (PEASL) and PPASL. in 1986. The author was one 
of the key participants in this exercise. 

The Ministry of Health also played a major role in population and family 
planning activities. Its Integrated Maternal and Child Health/Family Planning 
Pilot Project had as its main objective the development, in the Ministry of Health, 
of suitable approaches for the training of personnel in the Ministry. The Ministry 
of Education's Population Education Programme sought to integrate population 
education into social studies (Project SILy76/P01), and home economics (Project 
S1L/85/P01). The latter project was launched on Isl September, 1985. In 
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addition to the development of curricular materials, the training of teachers 
constituted an important element in both projects. 

In 1983 the Faculty of Agriculture, Njala University College hosted an 
Anglophone Group Country Population Education Workshop, The aim of the 
workshop was to identify and incorporate population concepts into existing 
curricula of agricultural/rural training institutions and selected nut-reach 
programmes in selected countries. Other population education/aw.ireness 
activities included those of the Department of Co-operatives and the Sierra 
Leoue Home Economics AsscKialion. 

The above activities have been enumerated to show that population 
education/awareness had been a major objective not only for the Government of 
Sierra Leone but also for non-governmental organisations. Population issues are 
inextricably bound with political, social, cultural and religious issues; a well- 
designed programme of population education can contribute to the diligent 
handling of these issues. The population education project of the PEA should, 
therefore, be seen within the context of the development and other efforts by the 
government. 



Strategies for the Eradication of Illiteracy 

A gtxxl deal of debate has been generated on the issue of literacy and 
development; the proposition that literacy is a causative factor for development 
is no longer tenable. It is generally believed that, the creation of a literate 
environment in the third worid countries will not only enhance democracy but 
will also lead to an improvement of the quality of life of the people, 

A number of actions have been taken by governmental, inter-govemmental, 
and non-governmental organisations to help solve the problem of illiteracy 
among adults and the youth. At 'the international level strategic 
recommendations on illiteracy have been made and a variety of measures have 
been adopted nationally and locally to implement the recommendations. A brief 
overview of the measures adopted so far might be necessary in an attempt to 
contextualise the international dimension of the problem of illiteracy. 

The International Symposium for Literacy in 1975, resulted in a dechu-ation 
which gave a new dimension to the concept of literacy namely, its functionality. 
This symposium had been preceeded by a flurry of literacy activities under the 
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aegis of UNESCO^s Experimental World Literacy Programme (EWLP) 1967- 
1973. An evaluation of the programme revealed a number of shortcomings in its 
conception and organisation, in addition to the valuable lessons which have been 
learned (UNESCO, 1969). 

Regionally, the problem of illiteracy has featured prominently in the agenda of 
regional meetings of government ministries and officials. The regional 
conferences of ministers of education and those responsible for economic 
planning in African member states have highlighted the problem and made 
recommendations for its amelioration, if not solution. Reference has already 
been made to the 1961 Addis Ababa conference which set the literacy agenda for 
subsequent meetings in Abidjan in 1964, Nairobi in 1968. Lagos in 1976, and 
Harare in 1982. Ilie Harare Declaration stressed the potency of education as a 
development tool and called for the elimination of illiteracy "through a vigorous 
sustained two-pronged campaign to universalise primary schooling for children 
and to promote literacy among young people and adults on a massive scale". 

At the national level the recommendations of international and regional 
conferences on education generally and adult education and non-formal 
education in particular, have been translated into programmes with varying 
emphases on literacy. In Sierra Leone, for example, Oie bulk of the literacy and 
non-formal education activities have been undertaken by voluntary organisations 
with moral, if not financial, support directly from the central government. The 
number of organisations and agencies which are engaged in literacy, adult 
education, and community development is indicative of the quantum of 
resources being invested, and the magnitude of the task which is being 
undertaken. The Presidential Address to the Sierra Leone parliament on the 12th 
June, 1986 states that 



Government is ware that it still has to cope with the problem of 
improving non-formal education for the large number of illiterate 
adults in the country. Government wiL therefore, continue to 
address this need in active partnership with no n- governmental 
organisations through their va rious adult education pro g rammes. 
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Numerous efforts have been made to debunk the assumptions that literacy 
causes development, or that it is a precondition for it. For example, the 
proposition, that the levels of literacy explain the variations in life expectancy 
among countries moi^ fully than do variables such as Gross National Product 
(GNP), caloric and protein consumption, the number of doctors per head, and the 
accessibility to clean drinking water, has been attacked by Wangoola (1983) 
who describes the studies on which such an assumption has been based, as one- 
sided and mythical. He calls for studies that would fully explain the relationship 
between literacy and development, studies which would not only focus on the 
Third Worid, but will examine illiteracy in the Third World and its "connection 
and inter-relaUonship with the First and Second Worlds", and also between 
literacy and development. Short of this, he contends, studies will .<;main a- 
historical, undialeciical and incapable of explaining the phenomenon of 
illiteracy in the Third World, or its re-emergence in the First and Second 
Worids". 

The debate on the relationship between literacy ;md devck^pment which has 
taken place in the pages of DVV's Adult Education and Development, and 
IC.\E\s (International Council for Adult Education) Convergence, has not only 
been an exercise for the re-education of the educated, but also an occasion for 
the examination of the issues, myths and misconceptions with regard to literacy 
and illiteracy. 
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7 THE PROCESS OF 
CURRICULUM INTEGRATION 



The complexity of the process o^" curriculum development is evidenced by 
the existence of several development models, and the emergence of new 
ones. Since the majoriiy of the mcxlels are of direct relevance to school 
curriculum development, curriculum development in non-formal education 
becomes problematic because of the apparent desire by non-formal educators to 
evolve a process thai would be seen to reflect the nature of non-formal education, 
while at die siune time, avoiding the soft option and the temptation of 
trjuisplanting sch(H)l curriculum development procedures into the non-formal 
sector. 

A variety of mediods have been used in the development of curricula on 
literacy and population education including the integration approach. Integration 
of population education into literacy prognunmes involves the introduction of 
population topics, themes, and concepts into existing curricular materials or 
those being developed or designed. The methodology which has been used 
include the separate unit, infusion and the core learning kit approaches. 

'llae curriculum development process of the PEA revealed the extent of the 
problems of curriculum development in non-foniial education. The majority of 
those who were involved in the process were products of, and full-time 
employees in the formal education system; the tendency, therefore, to behave as 
such was noticeable. Besides, curriculum development in non-formal education 
in other p<u-ts of the world, especiiUly in Asia where a lot of work had been done, 
had relied on die objectives model witli isolated attempts to make the 
development process kH)k innovative. 

PF.A\s curriculum development adopted an eclectic approach using 
elements of the different models without consciously attempting to evolve a non- 
fonnal cirriculum development model. 
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Elements of the 'Objectives Mcxler popularised by Tyler (1949) and Wheeler 
(1967), the Trocess Model* by Stenhousc, and the 'Situational Model' by 
Skilbeck were all evident in PEA's curriculum development. The use of the 
ObjecUves Model was evident in the pre-specification of objectives as a basis for 
ascertaining the extent to which change in the behaviour of the learners had 
taken place, in tcnns of knowledge and attitudes; this was necessary given the 
nature of the subject-population education. Curriculum development by 
objectives has st(X)d the test of time; even Eisner (1967) and\Stenhouse (1970) 
two of the foremost critics of the objectives movement agree to a limited validity 
of the role of objectives in curriculum development. 

^rhe process model was built into PEA\s implementation process. The 
lejuiiing activities which were suggested after each lesson were based on the 
assumption that the faciliUitor would help create a learning environment in which 
die learners would freely explore and discuss issues and problems, and decide on 
action to solve the problems. Freire's literacy methcxi of conscientization which 
was tried by literacy facilitators in Sierra Leone, also influenced the 
implementation process. 

The procedures on which the cuiticulum development activities were based, 
ranging from needs assessment to ev;ilualion, were to a great extent situational. 
The nature of population education, Qie problems of values and die cultural 
context in which the curriculum was developed and implemented necessitated 
flexibility and adaptability to specific situations. Besides, the curriculum 
developers lacked clear focus regarding procedures which were 'non-formar but 
technical at the sjune time, lliere were situations of trial and enor in an effort 
to find a common ground for die adult educators in die cuniculum te;un, and the 
curriculum "experts" all of whom were from the fonnjil school system. 
Attempts to transfer sch(X)l curriculum development model, based on the 
systems model, into the non-formal cumculum development process were 
resisted not because there was an alternative 'non-formal curriculum 
development model' but simply because there were doubts about the systems 
model which was too fonnal and appcjired too prescriptive. 

An important feature of the curriculum development process was the 
involvement of the public. A national semiiijir brought together cumculum 
experts, P\iA nationiU mid bnuich officials juid interested members of tlie public 
to discuss strategies and mechanisms by which a population education 
curriculum for adults would be developed. By casting the net wider it was hoped 
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that a variety of ideas would be harnesse^l for an innovative curriculum 
development exercise. 

Training of Facilitators 

The training of facilitators was not piirt of the original curriculum development 
plan. The need to train them arose diiring the process of developing the 
Facilitator's Guide and the micro teaching sessions, organised as part of the pre- 
testing of the materials, when participants (facilitators) were required to teach 
certain lesson topics to a group of adult lejimers who were invited to participate 
in the workshops to pre-test the materials. 

The curriculum development exerci.se was a training exercise for all who 
participated in it. The adult educators in the curriculum development team 
needed knowledge Juid skills in curriculum development and population 
education; the curriculum development "experts** needed a smattering of the 
principles, methods imd techniques of adult education. The facilitators needed 
knowledge and skills in population education, curriculum development and adult 
education metliods and techniques. 

'Ilie issiies of curriculum development and training of facilitators have 
exerci.sed the minds of a number of writers on out-of-school curriculum 
development. The process of training of facilitators although organised and 
aimed at helping them improve their methods of facilitation is constrained by 
their low motivation and scKial status. If teachers in the fonnal ^stem are held 
in low public esteem> one can imagine the plight of facii..,aors (mainly 
volunteers) in the out-of-school sector. Curriculum development in non-formal 
education will be incomplete without a comprehensive programme of training of 
facilitators and institutional development. 



Participation of Learners 

The involvement of tlie lejuners in the curriculum development process was 
acclaimed as the most important innovative feature of the process. By their 
participation in tlie micro teaching sessi(^ns to pre-test the materials, the learners 
had an opportunity of influencing the content and presentation of the final draft 
matericils. Apail from being a significant adult education strategy^ the suppc^rt of 
the learners was enlisted in preparation for the implementation of the project. 
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Learners Profile 

The groups of learners who were invited to participate in the pre-tesiing exercise 
were heterogeneous consisting of learners at different literacy levels - those who 
could read and write, those who could read and write short sentences but with 
little comprehension and those who could read, write and comprehend with a 
degree of proficiency that enabled them to participate effectively in the pre- 
testing exercise. The groups consisted of farmers, traders, and housewives. 

Procedure for Pre-testing the Materials 

Micro teaching sessions were organised during which a series of lessons were 
taught by the facilitators in Lhe presence of the Resource Persons and PEA 
officials. After the lessons had been taught a *post-mortem' was done in order 
to point out flaws and suggest remedies. 

Problems 

A number of problems related to learning difficulties were identified, such as: 

a. Low level of literacy and conceptualisation: The facilitators had 
difficulty explaining certain demographic concepts such as fertility, 
mortality and migration. 

b. Cultural problem: most of the learners had perceptions of reality 
which were very difficult to change. For example, the socio-economic 
problems of polygamy and early marriage, and their impact on the 
population situation could not be understood by people for whom 
polygamy was a way of life; for them polygamy had economic 
advantages. 

c. It was observed that the use of analogy in explaining certain 
population phenomena if not well handled could be counter-productive. 

d. Some of the facilitators lacked basic knowledge about the subject and 
were deficient in communication skills. This observation highlighted 
the need for a training programme for tlie facilitators and for an 'expert' 
in communication to be incluaed in the team of resource persons. 
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e. Linguistic difficulties: speaking through an interpreter aeated 
difficulties. Certain concepts such as "resources" had no equivalent in 
the local languages and a substitute did not adequately convey the 
meaning intended. 

f. It was observed that the learners did not take kindly to evaluation and 
did all that they could to avoid being questioned. 

g. Some of the suggested learning activities were not too relevant It 
was suggested that some of them should be modified so that they reflect, 
the population problem at the conraunity level. 

h. The presentation of some of the materials was questioned and a 
logical sequence was suggested for the purpose of reinforcement. 

i. The issue of appropriateness or inappropriateness of teaching 
aids especially visuals, and the problems which related to the use of 
inappropriate visuals were discussed. The consensus was that most of 
the visuals were not expertly prepared. 

j. The link between literacy and population education was difficult to 
make. The tutors did not know how to combine the two: the tendency 
to teach literacy and population education separately was noticeable. 

The involvement of the grassroots in its activities had been a principle on which 
PEA'S programmes were operationalised. The principle was given further 
practicality when the national secretariat of the association convened five 
"grassroots meetings" in accordance with the decision of the Fourth Biennial 
National Delegates' Conference and General Meeting. The meetings were 
attended by grassrcx>ts members who expressed their views on. and discussed 
several aspects of the organisation and the work of the PEA» especially its 
curriculum development programme. 
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People's Educational Association (PEA) Populadon Education Project was 
largely influenced by the environmental education programme of the 
African Adult Education Association (AAEA). In 1980, the AAEA held 
its 7th Biennial ConferenceAVorkshop in Swaziland on the theme 
'Environmental Education through Adult Education Programmes', with sub- 
themes on ^Population'. 'Health' * Agro-forestry' and ^Urbanisation' . The 
discussion of these sub-themes revealed a number of issues which had 
implications for adult education. Participants at the ConferenceAVorkshop, 
including the author, were urged to take necessary action to create awareness of, 
and sensitise their members to. the problems idenUfied and their effects on the 
environment and the quality of life of the people. 

The author who was then the national Secretary of the PEA reported on the 
proceedings of the Conference/Workshop on his return home. PEA's national 
executive committee directed that the issues raised and the problems identified 
should be widely discussed by the entire membership of the organisation. 
Consequently, machinery was set in motion for the branches of PEA to initiate 
discussions on the report. The lime was right, and the climate was favourable for 
the discussions because the* Social Studies Population Education Programme for 
the formal school system was being developed as part of the social studies 
curriculum development programme of the Institute of Education of the 
University of Sierra Leone. 

The need for a population education programme which should be integrated 
into PEA's functional literacy programme was identified during the discussions. 
It is important to note that although tJie idea of a population education programme 
had its origins in Swaziland, the need for an educational programme existed in 
Sierra Leone although it had not been articulated. The series of discussions 
which followed the executive committee's directive were to bring this need into 
focus. 
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Objectives 

The following were identified as objectives of the Population Education 
Project 

- To help learners acquire relevant knowledge, skills, attitudes, and 
values which will contribute to individual, family and national 
development. 

- To help learners develop the skills of literacy and numeracy which 
will be the basis for their social and economic development. 

- To help learners develop an awareness of population problems and 
issues and to evolve strategies to bring about altitudinal and 
behavioural changes in adults. 

- To facilitate, through the population education programme, 
acquisition of basic knowledge on environmental education. 

- To facilitate understanding of the factors causing urbanisation and to 
appreciate the interrelationships between population change at the 
family, village/town and national levels, and the quality of life. 

Following the decision for a population education project, it became necessary 
to plan the process for its realisation. This was the commencement of the 
curriculum development process which will now be analysed and discussed. 

The process was divided into five phases. Phase two was divided into three 
levels. *Lever denotes a progression from what can be described as *a less 
difficult' exercise to *a more difficult exercise' in terms of understanding. The 
level of difficulty had implications for the strategies which were adopted and the 
'choices' which were made in the curriculum development process. Difficulties 
were experienced by the participants at both the conceptual and practical levels. 

The description of the curriculum development priKess is based on the audior's 
(one of the pc'ulicipants) experience, written sources, mainly reports, personal 
communication with members of the curriculum development team, and feed- 
back from PEA teachers. After the description of the curriculum development 
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process two sets of issues will be analysed viz., issues of curriculum content, and 
issues of the development process. 

The Curriculum Development Process 

Phase 1: Organisation of a seminar on 'Development of Instructional 
Material Incorporating Population Education' 

A national seminar on the above theme was organised; branch officials of the 
PEA and interested members of the public were invited to attend. The main 
objective of the seminar was to discuss strategies and mechanisms for the 
development of a curriculum in population education for adults. 

The following represent, in general, the major reconmiendations of the 
seminar. 

- that a Facilitator's Guide on population education be prepared; 

- that a Uiematic approach be used in the preparation of the Guide; 

- that the Guide be used as a framework for the development of 
curriculum materials (Primers and Visuals for the learners); 

- that the curriculum development process be accompanied by a 
vigorous programme of training of facilitators. 



The seminar also agreed on the following principles: 

a. that the participation of the facilitators and learners be enlisted in 
the development of the curriculum. 

b. that relevance should be a criterion for the selection of topics and 
themes. 



c. tliat methods and techniques of facilitation should reflect current 
developments in adult education methodology and should be 
appropriate. 
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d. thai a formative evaluation mechanism be built into the 
teaching/learning process. 

Phase 2: Curriculum Development Workshops 

A series of regional workshops were organised for the purpose of preparing a 
Facilitator\s Guide on Population Education specifically for adult learners. 

Level 1 

The first level workshop was an orientation on the concept of population 
education and a discussion of related issues. Curriculum development methods 
were discussed and the 'infusion method\ which the seminar recommended, was 
clarified. The workshop participants, most of whom were primary school 
teachers and part-time facilitators of adults, had an opportunity to express their 
views on specific issues relating to population education and to influence the 
process of curriculum development. 

IjCvcIs 2 and 3 

The second <uid third level workshops were devoted to the consideration of the 
thcm<itic Jipproach, the identification of relevant tliemcs, the specification of 
objectives and suggestions on learning activities. 

The pjirticipants, most of whom were primary sch(X)l teachers engaged in 
facilitating adult lejUTiing on a part-time basis, were drawn from PEA branches 
and adult literacy centres. The following themes were identified: 

- Sanitation and personal hygiene 
-Environmental Heiilth 

- Proper use and misuse of resources 

- 'Ilie need for a vjiriety of foods 

- Growing different types of crops 

- Occupation and employment 

- Causes and effects of unemployment 

- Co-operatives 

- Pjjrenl-child relationship 

- I }se luid abuse of drugs 

- Home management 
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- Husband-wife relationship 

- Family size and resources 

- Migration 

- Overcrowding. 

The following procedure was adopted: 
Statement of the theme 

Identification of possible lesson topics based on the theme, for example, on 
^SaniUiUon and Pcrsomd Hygicnc\ a possible lesson topic was *What is 
saniuition and personal hygiene?* 

Statement of main ideas; for example. The use of streams for the disposal of 
garbage and humjin excret?* will endiuiger health. 

Formulation of specific objectives; for example, To enable learners idendfy 
insanitiiry conditions in their surroundings. 

Learning activities; these consisted of a series of lessons based on the possible 
lesson topics and suggestions on how the lessons should be designed. The 
number of lessons viuied from one lesson topic to the other, and some of the 
lessons had community projects. The purpose of a project was to enable learners 
to use their knowledge to catalyse action towiirds a desired situation. It was 
intended to provide opportunities for action iind retlection. 

Selection of teaching aids 

Discussion of assessment mechanisms; these were built into the development 
process. 

The lessons were sequenced so that a subsequent lesson would build on a 
previous one. Convenient points for the integnition of literacy and numeracy 
concepts were identified. 

The following is an illuslnition of tlie thematic approach which was the basis 
for the development of a Facilitiitor's Guide: 
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These are based on the theme, 

The Number of lesson topics would vary from 

one lesson to another. 



THEME 

Possible lesson topics 



These are generalisations derived from the 
lesson topics. 



Main Ideas 



These are based on the main ideas and 
represent the changes which are expected in 
the behaviour of the learners. 



Specific objectives 



These activities are designed to create 
learning oportunities. 



Learning activities 



These are suggestions which should guide 
decisions on teaching aids (visuals) which can 
be made from locally available resources. 



Teaching learning aids 



llie fact that this is the last in the sequence 
does not mean that it should be left till the 
end. Assesment must be built into every stage 
of the learning transaction. It was agreed that 
assessment should be diagnostic, formative 
and summative. 



Assessment 
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Level 4 

The fourth workshop was devoted to the writing of materials; participants were 
divided into groups and each group was assigned a number of themes on which 
to develop materials based on the agreed procedure. 

Phase 3: Review Workshop 

A review workshop was organised for the purpose of reviewing and restructuring 
the materials developed. Participants consisted of the resource persons, and an 
artist/illustrator. The following criteria formed the basis of the review: 

content verification 
lesson structure 
suitability of objectives 
appropriateness of learning activities 
presentation of the materials 
relevance of teaching aids 
visual perception 

Phase 4: Pre-testing of Materials 

After the review workshop the materials were prcxiuced and pre-tested. Three 
regional workshops were organised to which adult learners and teachers were 
invited. The purpose of the workshops was to teach the materials and to enable 
adult leamen; evaluate them on the basis of their suitability, relevance and 
appropriateness. The participation of the learners in determining the final 
product was worthwhile not only in terms of the revision which was done but 
also in fulfilment of the desire to give meaning and expression to the principle of 
grassroots participation. The micro teaching sessions provided further 
opportunities for diagnosing problems which the facilitators were likely to face 
during the implementation of the project. 

InstrucUonal materials for non-formal education audiences have to be 
developed around the activities, interests and concerns of the learners. The 
materials should be illustrated with drawings which are easily understood and 
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relevant. The heterogeneity of the non-formal education audiences present, at 
times, insunnountable difficulties in determining what is relevant, interesting 
and of concern to all given the variety of needs, interests, cultural backgrounds 
and the environmental conditions in which they liv Pre-testing of materials 
with a representative sample of the audience provides information on which the 
suitability of the materials can be assessed. It also provides information on the 
effectiveness of the materials in conveying the messages intended, the level of 
understanding by the learners, and helps to identify gaps which need to be filled. 

Pre-testing took the following stages: 

- thematic discussion and ch'u-ification of issues 

- reading and explanation to detennine the level of 
understitnding 

~ test of visual perception 

After the pre-testing of the materials, they Were revised based on the 
recommendations of the pre-testing workshops, produced and disseminated for 
use in all PEA classes. Supervisors were appointed to monitor the use of the 
materiJils and to provide feed-back to the national seaetariat which was co- 
ordinating the project. The use of the materials lasted for one year after which 
an external evaluator and a team of internal evaluators, including the author. \vas 
appointed to evaluate the entire progranmie. 

Phase 5: Evaluation 

Why Evaluation? 

There were sevend reasons for ilie eviiluation. FirsUy, PEA and their sponsors 
the DVV, wanted to ascert*iin through empirical evidence the strengths and 
wejiknesses of the project, and whether a basis foi its continuation existed. 
Secondly, the evaluation was a management strategy which was intended to 
identify areas for improvement relating to specific practices and procedures; (this 
was essentiiilly diagnostic). Thirdly, information on tlie impact of the project at 
the micro level was required, and on the appropriateness of the instructional 
process in the different socicvcultural milieu. Fourthly, it was intended to 
ascertain the efficacy of co-operation with other agencies on the field. Fifthly, 
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information was required on the cost-effectiveness of the project and the criteria 
for resource allocation to PEA branches. The evaluation team utilised Eraut's 
(1974) Analysis of Curriculum Materials in deciding on the evaluation criteria 

The evaluation criteria were based on the objectives of the population 
education programme; these were grouped under fonnative, diagnostic, and 
summative evaluation. 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION 

a. The relationship between the planned project and the implemented 
project. 

b. Gaps in the teaching/learning strategies. 

c. The competency of the facilitators to handle concepts and issues. 

d. The influence of variables such as cultural setting, learning 
environment and cognitive styles on the teachingAeaming situation. 

e. The literacy level of the learners relative to the knowledge gained in 
population education. 

f. Learners' profile and its effects on the programme. 
DIAGNOSTIC EVALUATION 

It was decided that the infonnalion derived would be used for placement 
purposes, for remedial work, and for investigations into socio-economic and 
cultural constraints. 
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SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 

This involved an overall assessment of the project with regard to functional 
literacy level, the achievement of the learners, perfcHinance by the teachers, the 
impact of the community projects suggested in the learning activities, 
identification of problems and constraints in general, identification of immediate, 
sbort-tenn and future needs of the learners. 

One of the recommendations made by the evaluation team, and which was 
based on an identified need, was the preparation of graded reading material^ to 
suit the interests, needs and abilities^ of the three groups of learners that is the 
beginners, intermediate and advanced learners. Another recommendation related 
to the training of facilitators was that training should be a permanent feature of 
the population education programme so that facilitators who leave could be 
replaced without difficulty. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROCESS FOR THE INTEGRATION OF 
POPULATION EDUCATION INTO THE ADULT LIIIERACY 
PROGRAMME OF THE PEOPLE'S EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Cumculum Development in Population Education 

The issues and problems which arise from curriculum development, in general, 
are multifarious and complex; an understanding of them is necessary if a 
justification for the decisions which are made before, during, and after the 
curriculum development process is to be tenable. 

A number of importiint issues, divided into two categories, can be discerned in 
the curriculum development process of the PEA. These categories are: 

i. Issues of Curriculum Content 

These include; 
~ integration; 

- visual perception; 

- linguistic issues and 

- learning materials. 
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ii. Is sues of the Development Process 

These include; 

- external influences; 

~ the curriculum development process; 
~ training of facilitators; 

- participation of the learners and 

- organisation and development. 

Issues of Curriculum Content 
INTEGRATION 

The decision to integrate or infuse population education concepts into PEA's 
existing adult literacy programme was taken without much thought regarding the 
technicalities involved. The primary consideration, when the decision to 
integrate was taken, was the use of an existing programme, thereby avoiding the 
task of developing a separate programme in population education with all its 
implications, including financial. The integration process gave rise to certain 
operational problems; there was no member of the curriculum development 
team with adequate knowledge of the relationships between adult literacy and 
population education; the team of curriculum developers consisted of adult 
educators on the one hand, and population education experts on tiie other; the 
facilitators who also participated in the curriculum development exercise had 
litUe or no knowledge about curriculum development or population education. 
Given tiie uncertainty about how to proceed, valuable time was lost in trying to 
find a suitable mechanism of integration. AlUiough lessons were learned in the 
process, the cost of such lessons was high in terms of time, material and financial 
re^^ources. 

The plug- in points for population education concepts had to be identified, and 
a mode of infusion determined. The most difficult aspect after these decisions 
had been taken was how to teach literacy and population education. This 
problem necessitated a series of training workshops for the facilitators. 

Two members of the curriculum development team, including the author, were 
offered a study tour by UNESCO to visit population education projects in 
Thailand. Malaysia and Bangladesh. The study tour in Thailand included a three 
week Group Training Course in Population Education Curriculum 
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Development, organised by the UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia 
and Oceania. The experiences acquired contributed, to some extent, to the 
solution of the technical, curricular and pedagogical problems which had 
attended the curriculum development exercise. 

The systems approach to curriculum development was in vogue in the 
countries visited and the training programme in Thailand, was based on that 
approach for both the school and out-of-school sectors. Given this situation, the 
participants had to be creative in using elements of the systems approach in 
determining a mechanism that would be and be seen to be non-formal. It is 
imnortjint z'^- that there was very little or nothing by way of innovative 
curriculum development approaches specifically for non-formal education in the 
countries visited. 

VISUAL PERCEPTION 

The issue of visual perception relates to andragogical considerations. The 
evaluation of the p<ipulation education project which was undertaken as part of 
the curriculum development pmcess provided information with regard to 
learning difficulties. A sample of eighty new and intermediate learners from 
seven classes was used in a test of visual perception. Learners in the sample 
were asked to interpret pictures prepared to illustrate the lessons on sources of 
drinking water, sanitation and personal hygiene, family size and resources, water 
pollution and husband-wife relationships. Thirty percent of the learners hai^ 
difficulties in receiving the information which the pictures were intended to 
convey. The difficulties identified were as follows: 

Difficulties by learners in interpreting pictures with lots of detail (the fewer the 

detail the easier it was for the picture^* to be comprehended). 

Some difficulty in interpreting three-dimensional picti:<-es. 

Difficulty in relating details to the whole picture, or in analysing its constituent 
parts. 
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The reasons for Qie above dimculties were given as follows: 

- slow nite of sensory perception. 

- poor eyesight (short or long sightedness), 

- inability to decipher demil in the pictures clearly. 

~ inability of die Iciiniers to vary Oieir visual perceptive view from 
gestiilt or holistic to .seriali.st mid vice versa, in an attempt to have 
maximum comprehension of the pictures. 

- inability to comprehend ideas in the pictures sequentially. 

- Vc'iriation in how adults leani. 

Le{imcrs in the .siunple consisted of members of eight ethnic groups; cultural 
and sub-cultunil differences were less significant in accounting for difficulUes in 
visual perception. However, the interpretation of vi.suiUs had .some associaUon 
with the socio-cultural backgrounds of the learners. Tht construction of visuals 
should, therefore, tiike account of this and their testing should ensure that the 
visuals communicate the mes.sages intended by the communicator. 

There are a number of research findings pertaining to vi.sual literacy in Africa. 
It is concluded, for example, that since members of rural communities have had 
very little exposure to printed materials, pictures and illustrations represent new 
experiences for Qiem. It is believed that m;my illu.strations prepared for rural 
audiences are under-utili.sed or not utili.sed at all. The explanation which is 
given for this is that in preparing the visuals, the level of perception of the 
intended audiences have not been taken into account. 'ITiere has been a 
"profe.s.sional gap" in communication. The following list repre.sents .some of the 
research conclusions pertaining to visual communicationAiteracy. 
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THE LINGUISTIC ISSUE 

The linguistic issue in literacy and non-formal education is a source of problems 
in curriculum development in non-fonnal education especially in literacy 
education. The choice of a language poses a number of problems in a 
multilingual society. In Sierra Leone, for example, there are fourteen ethnic 
languages in addition to English which is the official language and the medium 
of instruction at all levesl of the educational system, and Creole which is the 
lingua franca. 

In general, literacy for adults has been in English. The Canadian University 
Services Overseas (CUSO) Work-Oriented Functional Literacy Project 
experimented with the use of Mende and Themne. This experiment met with 
some resisumce from the learners who felt that English, apart from being the 
language of education and government, was of such social and economic 
importance that it was worth learning. 

PEA*s adult literacy programme had been in English since its inception. 
Although the use of the local languages had been discussed, it was felt that the 
programme should be continued in English because of the technical, financial, 
and curricular implications which a change would have. During the pretesting of 
the instructional materials, some of the learners expressed the desire to be taught 
in English which would enable them to understand what their children were 
doing at school. They also wanted access to government offices where English 
is the official language. 

The debate on the use of mother-tongue in education against education in a 
foreign language has been based on three perspectives namely, the theoretical, 
the experimental, and the practical.' The theoretical arguments which are 
basically psychological are related to children in schools. These arguments have 
fonned the basis for experiments to prove whether the medium of instruction is 
a variable, and whether English or mother-tongue has greater effects on the 
child's capacity to learn at a faster rate. 

The linguistic issue complicates the literacy issue because literacy has to be 
delennined in a given linguistic context. The literacy rate of 24% (UNDP 1994) 
given for Sierra Leone raises the question "in which language?** Until it is 
known what the literacy rates in the different languages are a true picture of the 
state of literacy or illiteracy will be difficult to see. 
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EMPHASIS ON MATERIALS 

The importance of the role of the facilitators in a non-formal education project 
was realised when it was decided to start with the development of curriculum 
materials for facilitators. The nature of population education, which is heavily 
value-laden, requires facilitators who are adequately prepared for its 
implementiition. The development of the materials was combined with the 
education and training of the facilitators on population education. Given the fact 
that the majority of the facilitators were trained to teach primary school children, 
training for adult and non-formal education and, populaUon education could not 
be underestimated. It was also hoped that having participated in its 
development, the facilimtors would show commiunent to its implementation, 
and would see the curriculum as theirs. 

THEMATIC APPROACH 

The adoption of a thematic approach facilimted the idendtlcation ot lesson 
topics. Given the interrelationships between and among topics, it was possible, 
having identified the themes, to avoid overlap and unnecessary repetition. 

Issues of the DevelopmeBt Process 

EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 

Although the population education project was influenced by the AAEA 
Swaziland conference/workshop on environmental educadon, it had its origin in 
a need that existed but which had not been articulated. When the idea for a 
population education project for adults was mooted, people became conscious of 
the importance of such an educational programme given the environmental and 
other problems which affected the majority of Sierra Leoneans. The importance 
of an external factor in activating, not creating, the need should be noted. The 
project could not have been operationalised without money and other matenal 
resources which the German Adult Education Association (DVV) provided. 
DVV had nothing to do with the conception of the project or its design; it was 
merely giving a tinaiicial response to a need that had been identified and to 
which it subscribed. This financial response was given under the terms of the 
Agreement signed between the Government of Sierra Leone and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Article 4 of the Agreement provides for co-operation in 
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the production, testing mid evaluaiior. of leaching and learning materials for 
adult education. It was under this provision that financial support was provided 
for PEA'S population education and literacy project. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
IN NON-FORMAL EDUCATION: 
A SITUATIONAL IMPERATIVE 



Non-formal education emerged as both an alternative, and a partial 
solution to the problems which were seen by one school of thought as 
primarily and essentially economic and political, and only secondarily 
educational. 

The discussions and conclusions of international meetings on education such as 
those in Addis Ababa in 1961 and Harare in 1982, and the writings and studies 
on "education and development", generated tremendous interest in the problems 
of education and their effects on development. What can be concluded from the 
deliberations of international meetings on education, and from the writings and 
studies on education and development is that the expansion of formal education 
was not in consonance with the absorptive capacity of the economy and the 
labour market. Mmipower studies which could have guided the planners were 
either grossly inadequate or non-existent. 

Education planners were at a loss to understand the dynamics of the world and, 
or the full implications of stagnation and inflation, twin problems which 
bedevilled the economic scene in the 70s. What is more, the politics of 
educational development made nonsense of my attempt at rational planning or of 
systematic investigation of the dysfunction*s of the educational and economic 
systems. 

The measures taken by the GovenuneiU of Sierra l^one to reform the school 
curriculum were ineffective; consequently tliere were difficulties which attended 
tiie reform process. For exmnple, the vcK'ationalisation of the curriculum, in my 
view, was counterproductive; instead of effecting de.sirable changes in attitudes 
as VcM as pnictical work was concerned it reinforced the negative attitudes already 
engendered as a result of the appiu-ent dichotomy between those who were 
shei)herded into vocationid stremns (the so-cnlled less able pupils), and tiiose who 
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went to ^grammar* schools. Vocational education became a caricature of its 
counterpart in developed countries and attracted only those' whom the 
educational system had branded as failures. The stigma attached to vocational 
education, the derision to which it was subjected to andl the starvation of 
resources which it faced alltogedier made it an option for those who had no 
choice. 

The policy of dividing and separating children at a very early age into 
vocational and academic categories is psychologically unsound; it is also at 
variance with the principle of equality of educational opportunities for all 
children which the 1970 White Paper on Educational Policy in Sierra Leone, 
unequivocally endorsed. Given the vocational character of non-fonnal 
education it seems likely that it will be attractive to the "left-outs", the "push- 
outs", the "drop-oiits" juid the already stigmatised non-formal education 
clientele, the so-called "rural poor". 

It has been concluded that non-fonnal education cannot solve political 
problems of education. Educational reforms should be accompanied by 
structural trjuisformation without which reforms, however far-reaching will be at 
best cosmetic and at worst meaningless. The educational system should be 
restructured in such a way that there is parity of esteem between the formal and 
the non-formal education sectors. Routes of access between the two sectors 
should be created and re-entry opportunities provided for those who leave, or 
drop out of the system and who desire re-entry. 

Eduaition juid trjtining should take on new meaning for those v/ho pursue it; it 
should be related to life and to living and should emphasise self-employment as 
a tenninal objective. Sch(K>is should emphiisise practical and productive work 
in order to give work a moral and instructive value. By so doing, the work ethic 
would be instilled in the future producers and consumers of goods and services. 
The curriculum should reflect the economic and other circumstances of the 
environment in which the sch(X)ls are located, and should never be seen to create 
a division between rural and urbmi jueas. or attempting to produce elites on the 
one hand and Hoi Polloi on the other. Freedom of choice, equality of 
opportunities and uncticumbered access, should be the guiding principles of 
curricular refonns. Any attempt to relate non-formal education to poverty and 
deprivation should be resisted because of Uie apparent inequity which such a 
relationship implies. Non-formil t'duaition should he for all ami not for the 
rural poor. Developing counU-ies like Sierra Leone cannot afford the luxury of 
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one type of education for the poor and another for those who are not. 

It is generally agreed that school curriculum theory cannot be transplanted into 
the non-formal sector, and that the curriculum categories of schooling cannot be 
uncritically accepted by adult and non-formal educators. While the dominance 
of the tradiUonal curriculum is recognised and its value and status accepted, 
though not unquesUonably, it remains incumbent on adult and non-formal 
educators to contribute to the development of a curriculum theory which is 
specific to non-formal education. 

A noticeable gap which need to be filled in non-formal education at present is 
the inadequacy of a theoretical framework which should undergird the 
conceptual development of curriculum development in non-formal education; 
this is necessary if a Held of educational study in cumculum development in 
non-formal education is to develop. The tendency to overemphasise practice to 
the detriment of theory is unfortunate; theory and practice are mutually 
supportive; each .should inform and enhance the other. 

Non-fonnjU education is now called upon to respond to the unintended 
con.sequcnces of technological development, ruptured social and economic 
systems, injustice, poverty, deprivation and the threat to world peace. The 
development of a theoretical framework should be based on research, planned 
and purposeful field activiues, surveys, case and trend studies and JocumenUiry 
analyses. 

There are a number of conclusiofis which can be reached in addiUon to those 
already suited, albeit brielly. Together, they constitute the quintes.sence of this 
b(K)k which h^us .sought to exiunine curriculum development in non-formal 
education. 

Contingent Nature of Curriculum Development in Non-formal 
Education 

The first conclu.sion is that curriculum development in non-formal education has 
to be situational or contingent. This contingent nature results from a number of 
factors ^imong which arc the following: 

A. THE NAHIUI' Ol' NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 

'Ihe literature on non-formal education is replete with a number of characteristics 
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Of non-formal education most of which have implicaUons for curriculum 
development: these include tlexibility, structural, content and method diversity; 
and learner, life, and environment orientation. 

B. THE CH AR ACTnRISTICS OF THE CLIENTELE 

The non-formal education clientele is heterogeneous consisUng of groups and 
sub-groups with diverse Iciuiiing needs, lliese include literate and illiterate 
adults, out-()f-sch(X)I youth and adolescents, the aged and the unemployed among 
others. The characteristics of learners are major factors which determine the 
conicnt and methods of the curriculum in addition to the duration and locaUon of 
the prognunmes. These chiu-acterisUcs luc major factors for the design and 
development of non-fonn^d education curriculum. 



C. VARIABILITY AND VOLATILITY Ol^' THE NON-FORMAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

The non-formjd Icjiniing environment is subject to constant changes due to the 
changing needs jtnd circumstatices of the learners. Changes in the. socio- 
economic enviromnent will impact the non-formrd ieaniing environment for 
exiunple chmiges in technology will result in new learning needs and will jiffect 
die responses which non-ibnnal education ciui make to its clientele. Political 
factors can idso alfcct what is taught and how it is taught given the *poliUcaIity' 
of non-formal education. In many developing countries in Africa, there is litUe 
or no freedom to teach or learn. 

Ciiveii tliese factors, r.on-formal education does not lend itsdf to rigid, 
systematic planning; a number of viiriables, or contingencies have to be taken 
into account and a variety o!" curriculum devek)pment models jukI approaches. 
li:ach of tiiese has relevance for non-fonnal education curriculum development, 
and thus have to be considered when developing a curriculum. 

The curriculum development process of the People's Ed'JcationiU AssociaUcm 
of Sierni Leone (PI-ASL), demonstrated an eclectic approach. Elements from 
different cuniculum development models were disccniible - these ranged from 
the objectives (as in the systemaiic approach of Tyler (1040), to contingencies (its 
in the contingency im>del of Squires ( lOKK). The explanation which can be given 
for what can be called u pluralist approach can be found in expediency rather 
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than in logic. Although all the curriculum developers in the project were 
schooled in the rational planning tradition the adult^educators among them were 
unravelling the myths and realities in the philosophical and pedagogical 
exposition of Paulo Freire. Consequently there was uncertainty on how to 
proceed hence ihe unintended move towards trial and error, and learning by 
doing. Valuable lessons with regard to those factors on which curriculum 
development in non-formal education in specific situations depends, were 
learned from this. A conceptual framework based on some of these factors has 
been presented by Bhola's (1979) **core/interface model", Squixcs' "contingency 
model" and the author's "determinants of non-formal curriculum" model Non- 
formal curricula must take into account several key factors - learners (students), 
tutors (stafO and environment (setting). 



Participation of the Learners 

The second conclusion is about the learners' participation in the process of 
curriculum development. The importance of Uie leiuiier is recognised in the 
emerging models on curriculum development in the non-forma) sector. 
According to Squires (1988) "Teaching and training, (...], are not only a matter 
of *what* but 'who*. Both Squires and Bhola suggest Icjinicr juialysis as a factor 
for curriculum development. The cenuality of the learner is shown in the 
author's illustration (p.27)*. Piuticipation has both a monil and pedagogical 
value. It enh;uices the democratisation of the curriculum development process 
and helps to facilitate the implementation of curricula, or curriculum 
development projects or progriumnes. It is now an accepted principle that the 
IciUTierK should be involved at every stage of the prognunming process. 



Staff Development 

The tliird conclusion relates to stiilf development. Stiiff development enables the 
facilitators and other non-facilitating staff to improve their knowledge and skills 
in the area of cunicuUim development including implementation, 'llie pr(x:ess 
of piu-ticipation is itself a process of individual development and the buiUiing of 
motivation and coinmiUnent. l-acililator development should not be an on-off 
activity; it should, like evaUuition, be a pennmient feature of curriculum 
development, 
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Facilitator development can take a number of forms including periodic review 
of the curriculum, in-service training, consultation on matters pertaining to the 
curriculum, and its evaluation. Whatever form it takes the objective should be 
related to the improvement of the facilitators performance. 

Organisation Development 

There cannot be an effective curriculum development in a static organisational 
setting. Organisation development aims at improving the quality of life of its 
members and better organisational performance. Development involves the 
members of the organisation in the diagnosis, transfomiation, and evaluation of 
their own social system. With regard to curriculum development, it seeks to 
ensure coherence in tlie developments taking place in the curriculum with those 
of the organis'ition. Curriculum innovations require a dynamic organisational 
striTcture if pL'tnncd change is to have the desired results. The effectiveness with 
which curriculum management is carried out depends ulUmately on the " 
organisation climate** in tenns of the readiness and willingness of people to 
respond to change and facilitate it. 
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Curriculum Development in ^Non-Formal Education comes at a 
critical time when strategies and tactics are being discussed on how 
to make education, at all levels and in all seaors accessible, equi- 
Uble, cost effective, functional and relevant. The book builds the 
non-formal curriculum subject in two main facets - theory and 
practice. 
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